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NEW BOOKS BY AUTHORITIVE WRITERS 





THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


James Harvey Robinson has done for the mind 
of man what H. G. Wells did for the history of 
the world. “The Mind in the Making” isa brief, 
vividly written outline of the mental experence, 
heredity, and possibilities of the human race. 
Suppose you were sitting with your head bent on 
your knees and your arms clasped around them 
in a box just large enough to hold you in this 
position. Suppose it was in your power to make 
the walls of that box slide back, so that you could 
stand upright and walk about? The mind of 
man, if Mr. Robinson is to be believed, is cramp- 
ed into such a box, and the sides of the box are 
his own fears, hereditary instincts and inhibi- 
tions, irrational beliefs handed down to him by 
savage ancestors and intense, egotistic hatred of 
criticism. To read such books as ‘““The Mind in 
the Making,” and follow the lines of thought 
they suggest, is to feel the walls expand. ($3.00) 


PREACHING IN LONDON 
By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Dr. Newton was known as “A Preacher-Am- 
bassador’ when minister at the historic City 
Temple, London. A noted editor has spoken of 
him as “‘an interpreter of England and America 
to each other." He was never more happily 
such an “‘interpreter’ than in the pages of this 
volume, of which he says, by way of introduc- 
tion: “The City Temple ministry was under- 
taken as a kind of unofficial ambassadorship of 
goodwill from the churches of America to the 
churches of England, and as an adventure in 
Anglo-American friendship. It was a great privi- 
lege to stand at the crossroads of the centuries 
at such a time, a teacher of Christian faith and 
an interpreter of the spirit and genius of our 
country to the motherland. This ‘Diary’ records 
observations, impressions and reflections of men, 
women and movements, of actors still on the 
stage of affairs, of issues still unsettled, and of 
beauty spots in one of the loveliest lands on 


earth.” ($1.50). 


PAINTED WINDOWS 
By “A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER” 


With the same facile pen with which he re- 
vealed the vices and virtues of England's great 
and near great in “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street,"’ and with the same healthy, constructive 
directness with which he attacked the decadence 
of modern society in ‘“The Glass of Fashion,”’ the 
famous “Gentleman” (Harold Begbie) turns his 
fire on the churches. In “‘Painted Windows’ he 
shows the present chaotic condition in the 


churches. He chooses as his vehicle the twelve 
leading British clergymen of all denominations, 
and through a searching character study of each 
of them, he turns the spotlight on the strength 
and weakness of modern church practices. Pul- 
pit and press will take sides with and against 
“Painted Windows.” It will be condemned, 
criticized, praised and quoted. Everybody who 
is anybody will read it and discuss it. ($2.50). 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE 
(Abridged, in Two Volumes) 
By PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON 


The first volume, the Old Testament, is just 
from the press; the second volume, the New Tes- 
tament, having been published some months ago. 
The final volume contains six sections and covers 
the entire Old Testament. By this great work, 
which has long been a favorite as published in 
many small volumes, Dr. Moulton has done a 
world of Bible readers a valuable service. Solely 
by omission of text that is of the nature of docu- 
mentary appendices and minor passages whose 
removal renders the main purpose plainer, Dr. 
Moulton in these two volumes makes one-third 
of the Bible text, given word for word, convey 
the meaning of the Bible's whole contents to the 
general reader better probably than the complete 
Bible has ever been able to do it. (Each vol- 
ume $2.25). 


THE EAGLE LIFE 
By J. H. JOWETT 


There is .. never-failing freshness and joyous 
assurance about everything that Dr. Jowett 
writes. He draws spiritual refreshment from the 
springs of the Old Testament even as he draws 
from the New. Many thousands there be on 
both sides of the Atlartic who fain would hear 
this great Christian teacher, but failing this are 
grateful for his books, to which they turn again 
and again for sustaining advice and eomfort in 
hours of depression and times of trouble. This 
new volume of studies in Old Testament texts 
takes its title from one of the forty-eight chap- 
ters. ($1.50). 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS 
FOR HOME READING 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


This delightful collection of brief sermons by 
the editor of ““The British Weekly’ can be used 
for evening worship in the home. It will also be 
very suggestive to the minister who is looking 
for sermon subjects. Dr. Nicoll’s unrivalled ac- 
quaintance with literature is revealed in these very 
original and polished little discourses. ($1.75). 


(Add 10 cents for each book ordered.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essentia] Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It strives definitely to occupy acatholic point of view and its 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


Biological Evangelism in the 
Catholic Church 


A MERICA, the thoughtful weekly of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, has been printing a series of studies in 
the ecclesiastical statistics of the country. 

] 


inking the 


There was no 
fact that in the past ten years the Protestant 
pulation had increased 19 per cent as compared with a 
per cent growth among Catholics. It is interesting to 
te how from the Roman Catholic point of view such 
gures are accounted for. America “Our 
usion, then, is that given the Catholic population of the 


nited States as 75 


Says: con- 


per cent urban, and the Protestant 
pulation as 75 given, moreover, the 
astly more prolific tendency of the rural population as 


mpared 


per cent rural; 


with the urban, and finally the greater ex- 


pectancy of life in the country than in the city, especially 
ior the Irish who form such a large part of the 
population, 


Catholic 
we can express no surprise in 
irom the religious census that the increase of 
population has been only slightly more. than 10 per cent 
when the Protestant population increased 


, per cent and the total population increased 17 per cent. 


learning 
Catholic 


nm a decade, 


There is only one way out; namely through the 
ystematic fostering of Catholic rural life.” 


has the merit of being true in part. 


This analysis 
There is such a thing 
as biological evangelism in both Catholic and Protestant 
circles. However, the Roman Catholic policy has depended 
fundamentally upon getting people born into the werid 
Catholics, while the Protestant emphasis has been funda- 
mentally upon the second birth. Roman Catholics must 
not miss the fact that large numbers of Catholic immi- 


grants are becoming Protestants after tasting the liberty 
of their adopted land. 
suffer losses to the “ 
by the 


Protestants 
called 
but of the 40,000,000 unchurched, more 
Catholic antecedents than Protestant. 


,0th Catholics and 


big church,” as it is popularly 
cynical, 


have 


Religious Education 
as a Fad 
R. GEOR 


Seminary, 


iE ALBERT 


at one of the concluding sessions of the 


COE of Union Theological 


Religious Education Association in Chicago declared he 


would serve as “devil’s advocate” for a season, and speak 


against the week-day religious schools that are springing 
up all over the land. While believing in the fundamental 
idea, he warns us that in many communities the attendance 
the second year is less than it was the first, indicating that 
enthusiasm has not been matched with careful pedagogical 


In many cases these religious sceail have 
heen chiefly sponsored by the ministers. It is to be 
pected that the the 


cannot go very far until they are confronted with educa- 


preparation. 
ex- 
ministers will lead. But ministers 
tional problems of so difficult a character that only a pro- 


fessionally educated teacher can solve them. In larger 
cities it is indispensable that the religious schools should 
same need 


jor a superintendent of religious education as for a super- 


have trained supervision. There is quite the 


intendent of the public schools. The plan of using part- 


fime teachers of religion who never had any special 


{raining in a university has also proved disappointing. At 
Evanston, IIl., the attendance fell off heavily the second 
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year. The third year has shown a great success under 
the full-time teaching work of a young woman trained 
both in pedagogy and in the knowledge of the essential 
Christian disciplines. Week-day religious education is 
going to cost a great deal of money, though not nearly so 
much as is now spent on manual training and domestic 
science. It is not worth doing unless it is done right. The 
Religious Education Association, sponsoring as it does the 
ideals of modern education, has wisely concentrated its 
effort in the direction of preventing a thoroughly sound 
religious movement from degenerating into a fad, and 
falling in the end into the hands of denominational pro- 
moters who will force a false standardization and manage 
to derive denominational advantage out of it. 


The United States 
and Haiti 
T iil: old-time autocratic doctrine that the king can do 
no wrong met its death on the battlefields of France. 
Any nation that undertakes to resurrect this doctrine must 
face the disapproval and perhaps the active opposition of 
the civilized world. The United States has for some time 
eccupied the republic of Haiti by force and carried on the 
government of the island through military power. Though 
Russell 
was recently sent there under sealed orders and without 


a demand has been made for investigation, Gen. 
the approval of the senate. Since this action the Federal 
Council of Churches has joined with other religious organ- 
izations in forwarding to the senate committee a protest 
and a statement of principle with regard to the dealings 
United States Haiti. 


religious leaders that no government of force should be 


of the with It is insisted by the 


placed over the Haitians but only such aid given them 
as they may actually need in the stabilizing of their gov- 
It is also urged that the island should be allotted 
It is 
unfortunate that the United States has assumed complete 


ernment. 


complete independence at as early a date as possible. 


responsibility in every case on the American hemisphere 
Several of the South 
American republics are now sufficiently stable to join us 


where government has broken down. 


im assuming any such responsibilities. If turbulence in 
Cuba, Mexico or any other section of the western world 
was dealt with by a concert of the western republics the 
odium of interference would be neutralized bv its much 
greater distribution. The color prejudice has undoubtedly 
entered into the treatment of Haiti. The assumption that 
everyone on the island was belated and semi-barbarous is 
not true to the facts. The foreign policy of the United 
States with ieference to Latin republics has been more 
like that of George III of England than most of us would 


like to admit to our neighbors across the sea. 


Sectarianism and the 
Hungarian Immigrant 


HE competition of the various religious denominations 
of the country in trving to secure the allegiance of the 
immigrant groups has led in various instances to some 
embarrassing results. During the past winter Episco- 
palian newspapers announced with much satisfaction that 
many congregations of Hungarians in this country who 
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were in communion with the Reformed Conventus oj 
Hungary had accepted the oversight of Episcopalian bish. 
ops. While no figures were given, doubtless many readers 
ot these journals thought of the movement as widespread, 
It seems that what happened was an effort on the part oj 
the bishops to operate that section of the Lambeth recom. 
mendations which relates to affiliation with other churches. 
Seven Hungarian ministers in fellowship with the Re. 
formed church of Hungary expressed a desire for episco- 
pal oversight and for additional ordination, but in some 
instances the congregations have refused to follow these 
men. The result is that the hope of a mass movement 
toward the Episcopal church has been frustrated. In 
the meantime the Reformed church in the United States 
which has always been in the lead in Hungarian work 
in this country, tried to negotiate an agreement on the 
comity of the Hungarian situation with the Presbyterians, 
The secretaries agreed but the boards did not. However, 
as the ecclesiastical map has rapidly shifted, the Reformed 
church in the United States is now able to report that 
48 out of the 92 Protestant Hungarian congregations are 
now in fellowship with the Reformed church in the United 
States. The other congregations are affiliated with th 
Dutch Reformed, the Presbyterian (U. S. A.), the Pres- 
byterian (U. S.), the Congregational, the Baptist, the 
Lutheran churches, and a few congregations are indepen- 
dent. In spite of the ideals of the leaders of the Home 
Missions Council it is evident that the cut-throat compe- 
tition of home mission work goes right on. In this case 
‘he Reformed church won, as it seems to have had the 
right to do. But why should a half million Hungarians, 
mostly working people, be afflicted and confused by being 
compelled to choose between the varieties of American 
Protestantism ? 


The Power of an Endless 
Life 


An Easter Message 


NCE more the glory of Easter builds a great arch 

of promise over the homes of our living and the 
“If it were not so, I would 
have told you,” said Jesus; and we may add the word of 
St. Ignatius, “Those who have heard the word of Jesus 
can bear his silence.” He confirms faith without satis 
fying curiosity. When he spoke of his own death he 
simply said, “I go to my Father.” It was a return, not of 
dust unto dust, but of spirit unto spirit. When he spoke 
ef the death of others he accommodated his thought to 
the range of their minds; but he lifted the shadow and let 
us see the brightness on the other side of death. He was 
a spiritual biologist who thought of religion in terms of 
life—not of life in terms of religion—living in the truth 
that the spiritual is alone real, enduring and triumphant 
For him God is here, eternity is now, and death is the 
shadow of life! 

There is an experience of the eternal life, revealed in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, as far above our yague 


graves of our dead. 
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intimations, glimpses, and dim earth memorials, as the sun 
is above the “will o’ the wisp” in a marsh. He lived by 
“the power of an endless life,” undismayed and uncon- 
querable, and his religion, as Harnack has said, is nothing 
else than the eternal life lived in the midst of time, in the 
spirit of love and by the grace of God. He released a new 
power in human lite—power over sin, over sorrow, overt 
black despair and brute matter—and by that power the 
church won its early victories in the world. Then, as 
now, men everywhere were groping for a new power ot 
divine grace and a more vivid religious hope. In a time 
when an old civilization was dying and another was com- 
ing to birth, it was the Christian vision of the eternal life 
that gave relief and renewal; and that vision we must 
recapture for our confused and troubled time. The idea 
of immortality popular today is far removed from the 
vision by which the new, uprising Christianity grasped the 
crumbling classic world and reshaped it. Indeed, we think 
only of a future life—‘“a series of moments snipped off at 
one end, but not at the other’—whereas Jesus set the 
creative power of the eternal life in new splendor in the 
heart of humanity. 

How different the mood of our time, critical, hesitating, 
forever balancing probabilities, its wistful faith clinging to 
dim hints and cryptic analogies—never a glad confident 
dawn. Surely our immortal faith in immortality needs to 
be exalted and set in the light of spiritual vision and moral 
values, if we are to recover its creative inspiration and its 
challenge. Emerson was right when he refused to discuss 
mere survival, saying that Jesus, living in the realm of 
moral realities and heedless of sensual fortunes, never 
miade the separation of the idea of duration from the 
essence of the spiritual attributes of man, “nor uttered a 
syllable concerning the duration of the soul.” No, it was 
left for his disciples to sever duration from the moral 
elements and to teach the immortality of the soul as a 
loctrine, and maintain it by evidences. “The moment the 
doctrine is separately taught, man is already fallen. In 
the flowing of love, in the adoration of humility there is 
no question of continuance.” Only in a universe of spir- 
itual relations is the question of immortality pertinent; 
and once we feel its vital gravitation pulling upon us, we 
know the thrill of life answering the call of the infinite life, 

No; if we are to find the ground plan of the life of 
Jesus, we must go deeper into the realities where life is 
ineasured not hy quantity but by quality. He loved life, 
he believed in it, he lived in unflinching loyalty to its pas- 
sion and its promise. “In him was life,” says the evan- 
gelist, and the truest description of his mission is that he 
came that we might have life, and have it abundantly. 
All his teaching, in fact if not explicitly, was based upon 
taith in the creative impulses of the soul, and the desire 
to free man from all that represses or defiles them. He 
called upon men to give up everything—property, posi- 
tion, and even the dearest felowships, if need be—for the 
ternal life, which is the “pearl of great price,” worth all 
the gold in all the hills. Of that deathless life he was him- 
self a revelation, not only of its reality in the midst ot 
lime, but of its laws, its manners, and its standard of 
Values—its rhythm, its melody, its joy. 
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As Dante said, Jesus taught us “how to make our lives 
eternal,” by the truth he taught and still ciwore by the 
power liberated by his personality—making his swift and 
gentle years a path of light for all ages. “My meat and 
drink is to de the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.” In prayer, in communion, in clarity of moral 
decision, in happy obedience he drew the fullness of God 
into his life. He selected decisively the highest values 
of life, serving them with unwavering fidelity, finding 
richness of life not in ease but in service, and finally in 
sacrifice. “The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” By a strange paradox he learned that to be loyal 
to life we must spend it for others. Life selfishly hoarded 
is a form of death: “he that is willing to have his life 
shall lose it; and he that is willing to lose his life shall 
have it.” When we think of Jesus we recall the maxim 
of Irenaeus, “A living man is the glory of God”; and the 
wise prayer of Sarapion of Thumis: “We beseech thee to 
make us living men!” 

Toward the end of his life, Dostoevsky said that the 
race is finally divided into two classes, those who know 
the eternal life and those who do not, and that the fate 
cf civilization will rest with those who are citizens of eter- 
nity. It is indeed true. Materialism is disintegrating 
anarchy. All the dear interests and institutions of human- 
ity have their basis in the eternal life, else they cannot 
abide. It would be easy to deceive ourselves and suppose 
that society is held together by outward forms, but these 
no more cement it than the tortoise in the old fable upheld 
the earth. Our human world is kept in place and urged 
along its orbit by unseen forces. From thence come those 
:mpulses to progress, those insights and aspirations which 
impel man to vaster issues; they are the pressure upon him 
Men have tried to found kingdoms 
upon slavery, upon brute force, upon cunning and cruelty, 
and they have failed. Liberty, justice, love, faith, truth are 
things that belong to the eternal life, without which cus- 
toms are cobwebs and laws are ropes of sand. The power 
of the endless life is thus the creative and constructive 
force of social life; and, by the same token, he renders 
the highest service to society who makes the eternal life 
vivid to men—makes it something more than a visionary 
scene suspended in the sky. 

What is true of social life is equally true in the making 
of character and personality—the two loveliest flowers 
grown in these short days of sun and frost. Only recently 
a great physician said that subconscious health cannot be 
obtained in one who has lost faith in immortality. With- 
out it the noblest powers of the soul are inhibited, the 
divinest instincts frustrated, having no happy release and 
fulfillment. The impingement of eternity upon man gives 
to the moral sense an august authority, and makes religion 
not a dogma, but the life of God in the soul of man. 
Life everywhere grows in dignity, meaning and beauty 
when it is lived for eternal things. That man can share 
the purpose that shapes the world; that he can think the 
thoughts of God after him; that he can live for the future 
in deeds of prophetic excellence—here is a freedom which 
makes death only a cloud-shadow wandering across the 
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human valley. Under the expansive pressure of eternal 
values, man becomes aware of what life is, eager only to 
do the will of God, whether tomorrow find them toiling 
here or in the City on the Hill. 

Ever the path lies at our feet, if we would follow on 
to know the life that is both a rich possession and a radiant 
anticipation. The direction we know, and the road mounts 
steadily. The power of an endless life—it is a life of 
faith, of love, of fellowship, of consecrated service. 1+ 
makes a man stand up like a tower, four square to all the 
winds of the world, a defense for any who are weak or 
weary, a challenge to the might of those evil forces that 
come up against the soul. It is one with every dear fel- 
owship, with every tender tie, with every high duty and 
every motion of the honest life; and wider still, with every 
growing bond of pity and of hope which unites us with 
humanity. 

Friend, sur 
That 


Not 


. know 
our faiths are foolish by falling below 


min } \ } 31] 1 WN 
coming abdoy Wilat Wili SNO 


\t last we shail 


reality greater, sweeter, and diviner than we have dreamed, 


awake from our dream and find the 


and know those whom we have loved long since in a new 


ntimacy of fellowship and revelation. 


Toward a More Competent 


Educational Program 


SIGN of the times most encouraging in its augury 


tor the next generation of Americans is the ris- 


tide of interest in ethical and reugious edu- 
hurches have long maintained instructional 


epartments, and most colleges of denominational char- 
acter, and some universities, have provided a certain amount 
biblical teachang. 


k, both 


apparent by such organizations as the Religious Ed- 


But the inadequacy of most of this 


in amount and content, has been made increas- 


ation Association, 


which has performed a very notable 
service in the direction of standardization and competence 
n this vast and confused area. The very fact that there 
ave been so many variant and competing agencies pro- 
ected in the interest of religious education is proof of a 
‘rowing demand for the discipline, even though its con- 
tent and method 


are not yet very clearly comprehended, 


its instruments are in many cases sadly inefficient. 
it is a hopeful token of public feeling that an increasing 
body of sentiment inclines to the desire for a larger infu- 
sion of moral and religious instruction in popular educa- 
and hesitant. It is 


This sentiment is as vet timid 


till under the spell of a tradition that there must be com- 


lete separation between church and state, and that this 
inplies the exclusion of religion from any instrument pro- 
As a matter 
f fact, nothing is less true to the spirit of the republic. 


vided by public and common arrangement. 
The meaning of the effort of the fathers of the nation, 
especially Thomas Jefferson, to draw a clear line between 
hurch and state was not for the purpose of eliminating 


religion from popular education, but to prevent the con- 
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trol of public instruction by an established and publicly 
supported state church. 

That danger has been avoided, and happily avoided, so 
far as this republic is concerned. But the demand for the 
separation of church and state, thus wholly misunderstood 
by the second generation of public leaders, has been car- 
ried quite over into the realm of general education, and 
has become the defense of the vicious prevalence of com- 
plete secularism as advocated and largely intrenched tn 
our popular educational system, both in the public schools 
and in the state universities. There are various classes, 
either sectarian or anti-religious, who are wholly satisfied 
with this arrangement. But a growing mass of public sen- 
timent views it with distrust and regret, even while yield- 
ing in an unconvinced spirit to the accepted tradition. 

The proof that this condition cannot meet the test ot 
public opinion now increasingly taking form is apparent 
in a variety of efforts to supply the manifest deficiency, 
The most direct and obvious of these is the movement to 
place the Bible in the public schools as a lectionary, partly 
cultural and partly devotional in its values. This is an 
excellent plan if it is made permissive rather than man- 
datory, and is conducted with intelligence and discretion 
hy those who have it in charge. Yet of course it can hardly 
be called religious education in any competent sense. It is 
at best a mild stimulant to biblical information and reli- 
gious feeling. And its chief danger lies in the fact that 

lulls to inactivity and contentment the people who ought 
to be active in the task of serious religious and ethicat 
instruction. 

A more encouraging sign is the really purposeful effort 
now made in many communities to supply in some worth- 
ful manner the instruction for which the Sunday schools 
The 


plan of weekday religious instruction is under experiment 


have neither the time nor in most cases the ability. 


in many parts of the country, and with many varying 
methods. No one of them is as yet wholly sataisfactory, 
but out of the multitude of experiments, such as the Gary, 
Dakota, Colorado, Indiana and other methods, a technique 
is taking form which is proving of inspirational and ex- 
emplary value in a host of communities. Presently there 
will emerge from these many efforts a norm of instruction 
to supplement the public school courses, and provide what 
appears to be glaringly lacking in the educational systems 
now in vogue, 

But in the light of this growing sentiment in behalf 
of religious instruction, and these tentative efforts to sup- 
ply it without damage to a venerable and yet vicious tra- 
dition, it is apparent that ultimately a better method must 
be discovered. That method cannot be less purposeful 
than the actual inclusion of ethics and religion among the 
accepted disciplines of public education in all its agencies, 
including the public schools and the state universities. In 
this statement there is nothing of the proposal of a cam- 
paign of agitation and effort, but the simple record of an 
No educa- 
tion is competent that does not provide opportunity for in- 


inevitable tendency and an unescapable result. 


struction in the most fundamental elements of individual 
and community life. Those elements are the ethical and 
religious. It is only the factional and divided condition 


of the church that provides the sectarian with a protest 
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qainst religious education in the municipal and state insti- 
tutions Of learning, on the ground that such instruction 
vould be partisan. But the teaching of morals and reli- 
gion, if scientific and worthy of the name, is above the 
skyline of any denominational interpretation. 

Such instruction ought to be as competent and trust- 
worthy as that provided in any other discipline in the 

jools, and it ought to be optional to the extent that no 
child would be compelled to pursue it against the convinced 
In other words, there 
should be the same safeguards now obtaining in regard to 


chiection of parents or guardians. 
sny other course of study in the schools. The objections 

the secularist and the sectarian ought to be respected. 
But the majority sentiment, as popular opinion takes more 
ecided form, will demand that education be made ade- 
quate to the needs of the coming generations, and in no 

- way can this be fully realized. The same obligation 
1s now will rest upon the home and the church for the 
erformance of the sacred tasks of leadership in the mold- 

of character. But this cannot supply the deficiency 

” apparent in our whole educational system by the tllog 

{| and unhappy policy of eliminating the most important 
if all themes from the educational process. 

\\hen one considers the subject from the standpoint of 
the state universities, the signs are even more significant. 
The same unhappy tradition of the exclusion of religion 
from education has prevailed to the present time in these 
ustitutions. Yet increasingly the delinquency of service 
he public has been felt. The leaders in state universi- 
have recognized the desire and the right of their 

lents to receive biblical and religious training, if they 
were to have a competent education. Yet they felt them- 
elves powerless to provide such disciplines in the light 

he tradition, and often in the face of specific legal 

ments. In the circumstances the next best step has 
een taken to meet the need. The various religious bodies 
have volunteered to provide extra-mural instruction on 
these themes, and have been encouraged by the university 
utthorities to take this action. 

Splendid work of this character is now being performee 
\nd in some instances the universities are giving credit for 

outside instruction, which is of course already an 
vlmission that they ought to be providing it themselves, 
nd are not quite true to their task of public education until 
they actually do provide it. Moreover, by implication they 
ire already supplying such instruction, even by indirection, 
us denying the validity of the vicious tradition in which 
have been enmeshed. 
at best the plan of providing extra-mural biblica) 
religious instruction for students of the state univer- 
ties. while admirable in the present emergency, is a 
lumsy and complicated device. It perpetuates the sec- 
tarian divisions and rivalries in the very atmosphere where 
scientific and scholarly study of these subjects is least 
promoted by the denominational ideal. The waste and 
iupfication of a series of Bible guilds, Bible colleges, Bible 
chairs and other under denominational 
auspices proximate to the university campus will inevit- 
ible lead to their combination into some recognized and 
impressive school of religion, which shall be worthy of the 


name, and in whose instruction the university can have 


foundations 
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a just pride and a responsible part. And the mext and 
unescapable step will be the inclusion of such a school of 
religion in the university itself. 

These tendencies will not be brought to realization at 
once. There is no particular reason why they should be. 
But the steps that are now being taken, logically and inev- 
itably, are at best half-way steps, and can only have 
meaning in the light of fuller possibilities ahead. In a 
democracy like our own matters of great public moment 
are in the long run settled by the expression of the will of 
majorities. Without doubt the increasing majority of the 
American people wish their children to have the opportu- 
nities of ethical and religious instruction under the most 
competent auspices. The home and the church have a 
\ery important part in this task, far and away the most 
important part. But the instruments of public instruction 
are by no means exempt from responsibility, no matter 
And it is 


evident past all misreading that the signs of the times 


what tradition has asserted to the contrary. 


point to a due recognition of this responsibility, and an 


mereasing attempt, without injustice to any of opposite 
views, to attain this objective. 


Genius 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AM Perfectly Willing to Hurry, save when I am in 
an Hurry. If any man or even Keturah attempteth 

to Hustle me when [ am in an Hurry, then do I slow 
up. But I do not fail to Get There. 

Now there came unto me a Young Man who ought to 
iLave known better, saying, This Generation hath no appre- 
ciation of Genius. 

And | said, I had not thought it so: for whenever any 


‘genius named Ponzi or the like doth invent a scheme to 


Extract Gold from Sea Water, or to make a Dollar out 
of less than an Hundred Cents, or to coin money out of 
the Blue Sky, there is born of those who appreciate his 
Genius at least one every minute. 

And the young man said, I speak not of dishonest meth- 
ods of getting rich quick, but only of an opportunity for 
Budding Genius. 

And I said, Budding Genius should start in Overalls, 
and not be too swift to blossom into Evening Clothes. 

And he said, A man with ability such as mine ought not 
to be expected to start at the Foot of the Ladder, nor to 
toil arduously. 

And I said, Listen unto me, and I will speak unto thee 
words of wisdom. If Success could come unto thee by 
any cheap way, or in any manner that did not cost thee 
Hard Toil, thou couldest not afford to accept it. Even 
so have I sail unto mine own sons, and it hath been well 
for them that they have believed it. 

And I said, I have known many Successful Men, and 
not a few Millionaires, and men of Achievement in various 
lines of effort; and I have come to believe that the Back- 
bone of Genius is the Ability to Get up in the Morning a 
little before the Alerm goeth off, and to go at the day's 
work with a Punch. Napoleon conquered the world by 
getting there Five Minutes ahead of the other man. Edi- 
son achieved success by knowing when it was time to get 
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Bed. If thou wouldest be successful in life, rise 
early ; meet the morning with a smile; go at the day’s work 


out of 


with vigor but without wasteful haste; use thy brains 
and thy conscience as well as thine hands and feet; take 
reasonable care of thy health; do a deed of kindness for 
some one every day; trust God and do thy duty, and verily 
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thou shalt have no occasion to complain that the world 
is unmindful of genius. 

And he said, It is worth trying. 

And I said. add this also, Move quickly, think quickly, 
and do thy work quickly; yet hurry not when thou art in 
an hurry; but take calm thought and do it right. 


Resurrection 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Questionings 
FA eden this bright, glorious sheaf of years, 
Is there to be but darkness, death, dust? 
From the gray mold of our loving days 
Will there be no flowering? 
Will no sweet odors blow 
From the dead garden of existence? 


Must our thinking selves be sloughed off 
The circling universe, 

To make way for other selves 

Who will in turn dream out their little lives, 
At last to be flung into night? 


Is hope a lie? Does the morning utter falsehood? 
Is the darkness the real, 

And the light but a teasing flash? 

Is the caked ice of winter the final glory of the year 
than full-blown 


Rather summer? 


The mind staggers, but hope still breathes. 


Gifts 


F life has naught for us beyond this earth 
\ few brief, zestful years, then rayless night; 
\f that which buoys our hearts, that inner light, 


but a hope which in our fear has birth; 


| 
If only these we have: bright childhood’s dreams, 
\ 


uuth’s forward urge, strong manhood’s doughty deeds, 
‘hen sweet old age, which loving memory feeds— 
These are encugh, though false all future gleams. 
‘Yo view one dawn is worth a lifetime’s price; 
To greet one spring, that will long griefs repay ; 
(o trust one friend makes glad a pilgrim way ; 
Though night come fast, these will our hearts suffice. 
will suffice 


They and yet, beyond the night, 


There waits a Day ef days, an undreamed Light! 


Evidences 
T HEY told me that the earth is a vale of tears, but 
from my window I saw a field of daisies looking 
lovingly up into the face of a smiling sky. 

They told me that selfishness is the first law of the uni- 
verse, but 1 saw a mother bird returning from a long 
journey with a crumb of bread for its featherless young. 

They told me that humankind is by nature cruel, but I 
saw a little child pick from the grass a baby sparrow 
fallen from its nest. 


They told me that there is no Father God, but I saw 
bread come from a muddy field and golden fruit from 
an ice-bound orchard. 

They told me that death ends all, but I saw a broken- 
hearted father walking from the grave of his firstborn 
without a curse on his lips. 


Revelation 
SAID in my heart, 
My lonely heart, 
“All love is dead”; 
But behold! a friend 
Brought a wealth of cheer, 
And gave me bread. 


T said in my heart, 
My aching heart, 

“God sends but night”; 
Then the sun shone forth 
And enwrapped the earth 

In golden light. 


» Said in my heart, 

My breaking heart, 
That death is king; 

And behold! the earth 

Felt the south wind’s warmth, 
And lo! ’twas spring! 


Easter Hymn 


HRIST is risen! Sing, all voices! 
Earth with heaven now rejoices. 

Over winter’s night of sadness 

Rises springtime’s sun of gladness. 

Fields new-clothed with living glory 

Now proclaim the gladsome story: 

Christ is risen! All men, sing ye! 

Love’s fair tribute to him bring ye! 

Christ now lives, who once was dead; 

See, the night of doubt has fled! 

Lo, the grave is empty now! 

He is risen; on his brow 

Rests the crown of victory, 

Sign of immortality ! 

Sing ye, heaven and earth, rejoice! 

Praise ye him, each mortal voice! 

Sing, ye angels in yon heaven! 

Sing in rapture, Christ is risen! 





Christianity and Industry in China 


By Francis J. McConnell 


HAVE recently returned from a trip to China in con- 

nection with the China Education Commission sent 

out by the greater mission boards of America and 
Great Britain to see if a unified scheme of educational 
effort on the part of missionary societies could be worked 
out. My work led me to look especially into industrial 
conditions in China. In what I say here about such con- 
ditions it will of course be remembered that I am speak- 
ing entirely for myself and not for the commission. 

The real threat against China today on the part of 
western nations is industrial. With Japan to be reckoned 
with in case of attack on China it is not likely that any of 
the great western powers will think of making assault 
upon China as Russia, France, Great Britain and Germany 
were apparently eager to do a quarter-century ago. As 

n as Europe—including Russia—recovers from the 
effects of the great war, it will probably appear, however, 
that she is anxious to take advantage of industrial oppor- 

ity in China as ever—and America is already deeply 
interested. 

For the industrialization of China by western methods 
there is much to be said. China is over populated so far 
as her agricultural resources are concerned. If we could 
spread out the 350,000,000 or 400,000,000 Chinese equally 
over the square miles of China we would find that the 
lensity per square mile would not be nearly as great as 
that of England—to say nothing of Belgium. England 

Belgium, however, are manufacturing countries, 
‘reas 85 per cent of the population of China is rural. 
the plea for the industrialization of China runs, we 
ld introduce into could 

off a vast surplus population from the farms, and 
s would make it possible for the farmers to use large- 


and machine methods which would produce more 


western factories China we 


Again, it is now estimated that an incredible per 
f the human energy expended throughout China 
into form of 


some transportation—wheelbarrow, 


air, boat, or shoulder-pole. 


mite 


If we could have only so 
ch industrialization as would come from spreading a 
net of railroads over China we could have the transporta- 
tion done more quickly and cheaply and release a vast host 


profitable factory labor. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA 


sooner or later come to China. 
There can be no doubt as to that. Arguments like the 
hove, howeve1, state the case much too simply. 


Industrialization must 


If large 
nbers are drawn off the farms, the present system of 
ill land holdings will be seriously disturbed, before 
The 
sent emphasis on the primacy of the family in China is 
und up with ancestral holdings—home centers—graves 


is much chance for large-scale production. 


the fathers-—all of which would be affected by drawing 
Millions 
0! people in China now live on the fringes of existence. 


€ the population into huge industrial centers. 


' cease work even a few days would bring actual starva- 


perilously near. If industrialization does not mean 


for China higher wages and cheaper food the periods of 
unemployment may be as disastrous as are now the floods 
ef the Yellow river. 
surplus. 


China has no great stored-up food 


Once more there is a peculiar reason in China why the 
population would likely increase up to the power of the 
earth to China often been 
pointed to as a land where the laws of Malthus work most 


feed it—and beyond. has 
unmistakably—where the population of the country auto- 
matically increases with any increase of food supply. There 
is increase of population with increase of food indeed, but 
the advance is more than automatic. It is deliberate and 
purposeful on the part of the Chinese. The underlying 
reason is ancestor-worship. There must be sons to keep 
up the honors to the ancestors. There simply must not 
be a childless home. Hence early marriage—and concu- 
binage and general over-emphasis on child-bearing. If 
industrialization follows the course which many fear, it 
will immensely increase the population of the country— 
creating a population which will die by the millions during 
those seasons of unemployment for which economic science 
has as yet no remedy. Either the family desire for sons 
will greatly enhance the population—or we shall see the 
other alternative mentioned above—the break-up of the 
Chinese family system, with results that no one can fore- 
see. We may remark in passing that nobody seems to 
have thought out the industrial and commercial effects on 
the world as a whole of a flooding of the world market 


with cheap goods made by exploited labor in China 


FACTORIES ARE COMING 


All this, however, is of the future. The most discerning 
students do not expect a large-scale industrialization ot 
China short of a quarter- or half-a-century. Factories 
will indeed become more numerous but they will have to 
increase much more rapidly than at their present rate to 
affect soon the general life of four hundred million people. 
Still, the factories are rapidly coming and the lives of 
scores of thousands of human beings will soon be affected 
by factory conditions. China is just now in the happy 
period—happy, I mean, from the point of view of the 
exploiter of labor—when the amount of goods she manu- 
factures does not materially affect the world price in the 
markets into which these goods are cast, and when the 
farm wages are so low as to make hundreds and thousands 
of laborers willing to work in the mills at low wages. How 
low? — an extract from whe Maritime Customs Trade 
report for 1920, describing a particular cotton mill in 
China: “The following is the wages bill per day: skilled 


‘abor (e. m. cents to 60 cents; ordinary 


foremen), 35 
SO 


labor, men 30 cents to cents; women, 20 cents to 30 


cents; boys (aged about 15), 20 cents to 30 cents; girls 


(aged about 15), 10 cents to 20 cents; small boys (aged 


about 10 years), 10 cents to 20 cents; small girls (aged 


about 10 years), 7 cents to 10 cents. 


The working hour 
are from 5:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., and from 5:30 p. m. to 
5:30 a. m. 


respectively. No meals are supplied by the 
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itactory. Most of the cotton used is produced locally, and 
the factory is able to turn out about 7,000 piculs monthly 
cf coarse yarn, chiefly No. 10. It will be seen that the 
company is in an exceptionally favorable position. With 
the raw product at their doors, an abundant and absurdly 
cheap labor supply to draw on, and no vexatious factory 


laws to observe, it is not surprising that their annual profits 
hould have exceeded their total capital on at least three 
occasions.? Understand, this is a literal quotation from a 


trade journal. 

The situation in the si'k mills is no better. I once went 
into a silk null to see what were the conditions among the 
girl workers. I found girls by the score moistening 
cocoons in very warm, almost hot water. The girls stood 
at their work through a thirteen-hour day. The steam in 
the atmosphere of the room was so dense that I had to 
take off my glasses in order to see. Outside was the severe 
cold of a China winter into which the girls had to pass 
when they had finished work. The wages for a thirteen- 
I asked the 
manager for the age of a girl—pointing into the group at 


liour day were ten cents American money. 


random. “She is about eight years old,” he said, and then 
he beamed upon me with the comment: “Isn’t it fine that 
we have in China a system which will put wage-earning 
within the reach of little girls who would otherwise earn 
nothing ?” 


i CONCERN FOR THE FUTURE 

Something can be said for the Chinese manager’s idea. 
kven an earning power of ten cents a day is giving the 
Chinese girl an economic worth that she has never had 
before. The situation, however, tells its own story and 
the Chinese leaders are desperately concerned for the 
future. They know that China must eventually settle the 
problem herseli. A few farsighted manufacturers, a few 
socially-minded engineers, a few political leaders are point- 
ing out the perils and are trying to meet them. Mr. C. C. 
Nieh, a leading cotton manufacturer, has tried for years, 
though without avail, to get an eight-hour day; the Com- 
mercial Press, one of the greatest publishing concerns in 
the far east, has a system of profit-sharing and workers 
insurance; the Yangtze-poo Social Settlement in the cotton 
mill center in Shanghai, under the leadership of Professor 
D. H. Kulp, of the Shanghai Baptist College, uses some 
of the most advanced methods to be found anywhere. For 
the most part, however, the forces of greed are showing 
themselves to be of the same nature in China as in America. 
The enlightened manufacturers also are like their brethren 
n America in that they want to keep all conditions govern- 
ing the workers in their own hands. 

Pending the development of public sentiment in China 
which will curb the rapidity of the one hundred per cent 
profit-seekers, the most effective weapons for Chinese self- 
protection are in the hands of the guilds. The guilds, both 
craft and merchant, have probably been the most impor- 
tant agency in China’s history for preserving any measure 
independence. They practically hold the 
power of life and death over the individual members. The 


of economic 


guilds, however, are so desperately cruel at times that they 
During the recent seamen’s strike 
at Hong Kong, a strike that crippled almost all shipping 


rule almost by terror. 
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between China and America for weeks, I saw a steamship 
captain at Yokohama offer to treble the customary Wages 
of a group of Chinese cooks and table boys if they would 
leave a ship bound south for Hong Kong and return to 
Sar, Francisco with his ship. The reply of the Chinese was 
that chey did not dare accept the offer for fear of what the 
guilds would do to their families in Hong Kong. It wih 
probably be through the guilds, cruel though they are, that 
China will get whatever measure of protection she does get 
against the barbarism of western industrialism. 
THE CHRISTIAN FORCES 

What are the Christian forces in China doing? _Indi- 
rectly the effect of Chr’stianity on the industrial situation 
is great—and will grow greater. Recognizing the good in 
the Chinese idea of family life the Christian religion is 
nevertheless ancestor-worship. The 
Christian teaching makes for later marriage—for loyalty 
to one wife—for the establishment of a separate home by 
Ali this moves directly toward 


squarely against 


voung people newly-wed. 
cutting down the birth-rate, which is at present China’s 
curse. We hear much about the callousness of China. The 
callousness is not at all the sign of inhumanity in the 
Chinese heart. Human life is cheap in China because 
there is so much of it—and because the struggle for bare 
existence makes the every-day experience of the Chinese a 
It is clear, too, that the Chris- 
tian emphasis is upon the worth of the individual life. This 
tends to loosen the tyranny of the family. It might in 
the end soften the rigors of industrial tyranny as well— 
but it has not notably succeeded as yet in doing this even 
in America. Say all we please about callousness in 
heathen China; I doubt if anything in China is more 


fearful clutching at food. 


callous than American capitalism as it works, for example, 
in Logan and Mingo counties in Christian West Virginia. 
West Virginia is, by the way, pretty well known in China. 
So are the operations of the American steel industry. | 
was hardly given a chance in China to talk before students 
en a theme of my own choosing. The request was almost 
aiways “to talk about the steel strike.” 
FIRST PLACE TO Y. W. C. A. 

So far as the direct action of Christian forces on the 
Chinese industrial situation is concerned, I think I would 
give first place to the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The leaders of this organizatio.. seem to know the 
facts at first hand, especially as they affect the women and 
children workers; they seem also to be planning ahead for 
changes not vet at hand; they seem to understand how 
deeply the faults of capitalism lie imbedded in the system 
as such, and there appears also a note of boldness in their 
utterances which is unmistakable in its implications. ‘The 
Young Men’s Christian Association is not quite s0 
thorough-going. It keeps the emphasis more on the reme- 
diable efficacy of welfare work. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, however, is encouraging free discussion 
of the whole problem. Moreover, this organization, laying 
stress as it does upon native Chinese leadership, seems to 
me to stand higher in the regard of the non-Christian 
Chinese than does the church. The Y. M. C. A. has a 
heavy responsibility for the right use of that power of 
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leadership in industrial matters which a sound policy has 
placed in its hands. 

The Christian churches in China are divided into two 
camps—the extreme theological conservatives and those 
not so conservative, including the more liberal. All the 
missionaries that I met of the less conservative type felt 
the danger to China in the threat of industrialization. As 
was natural, the younger men seemed more concerned than 
the older. The older men came out to China before the 
industrial dangers had been sufficiently recognized in 
America. Still, the older men see the peril and will help 
avert it. One or two of the very oldest missionaries | met 
are most eager to do something to ward off the danger. 
The younger men are, if anything, keener to see Chris- 

nity discharge her social responsibilities than are men 
All alike, old and young, 
-peak unqualifiedly of the necessity of arousing the Chinese 
s» settle their problems themselves. All favor giving the 
Chinese responsibility for the control of the Chinese 


i the same age in America. 


churches—though as I said above, they have not actually 
done so to the extent one had hoped. It will help mightily 
ia this and in other missionary problems when the mission- 
erv boards reduce very considerably the disparity between 
the salaries paid native workers and foreign workers for 
It will not help in the agitation 

r a better industrial wage in China to pay trained native 
teachers in schools smaller salaries than foreign teachers 


the same types of work. 


on the ground that the Chinese scale of living is cheaper 
than the foreigner’s. 
CONSERVATIVE SOLIDARITY 
he ultra conservatives in Chinese mission work are 
organized into a socalled Bible union—with a plat- 
form of adherence to an extremely literal interpretation 
f the Bible, largely premillennial. I see no reason to hope 


much help from the Bible union in the solution of- 


China’s industrial distresses—though I do not mean to 
pass judgment upon individuals. I think of three members 
‘f the union—one of them conducts as fine a middle school 
for boys as can be found in China and conducts it with 
rge social aims; a second avows that he came into the 
rganization in good faith on a misunderstanding, and that 
he will remain inside to help liberalize its policies; a third 
‘f that type of opportunist who allies himself to what- 
ever organization seems to be for the moment powerful. 
The majority of the members of the union are more sin- 
‘ than this last brother, and less enlightened than the 
rst two. The emphasis of the union is so thoroughly 
upon other worldly and unearthly speculations that its 
practical effect is to slow down the work for the redemp- 
n of the conditions under which the Chinese struggle 
live. 

In the past few months I have received letters addressed 
me as bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church from 

e of the trustees of a supposedly large evangelistic fund 
which is being used in considerable part at least for pre- 
millenarian propaganda in China. The writer is a Meth- 
list. He protests against the alleged heresy of one or 
two books adopted by the Methodist bishops in a course 
f study for young men received on trial into the ministry 
if the church. One letter said plainly that the adoption 
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of such books by the bishops imperiled the granting of 
turther sums out of the fund for missionary work—but 
that if the bishops would rescind their vote “the whole 
situation would be changed.” 

What has chis to do with the social application of the 
gospel in China? In spite of great 
social good incidentally done by the above fund, at least 
one of its trusiees can be depended on to attack with rather 
carnal weapons any social message which does not stand 
for his favorite doctrine. 


Much, every way. 


From all I can make out, the 
correspondence quoted shows the real temper of militant 
premillenarianism. To that premillenarianism the social 


emphasis in the preaching of the gospel is anathema. 


“The Miracles”’ 
By P. L. Vernon 


HE simplest dictionary definition of a miracle is 

“That which seems wonderful to those who witness 

it.” And who does not open his eyes every day 
upon that which is surpassingly wonderful, filling the heart 
with reverence and awe? There is the miracle of the un 
folding flower, the miracle of a mother’s love, and the 
miracle of redeemed lives. Therefore, because we see 
miracles today we cannot but believe in them. 

The question is often raised as to whether the Bible 
would be a greater or lesser book if the miraculous ele 
ment were omitted. The answer is, simply, that it wou'd 
be incomplete; for any record of God’s working in the 
world would most naturally be full of the miraculous, for 
wherever God is, there will be continuous miracle. 

But when one raises the question of miracles, he usually 
has in mind the Biblical accounts of those unusual events 
which are wholly outside the range of our experience. He 
wants to know if one fas to believe the miracle stories. 
There are many men whose faith stands or falls upon the 
credibility of such accounts as that of the miraculous 
appearance of quails and manna for the feeding of Israel. 
of Elijah being taken up into heaven by a whirlwind, and 


Concerning the credibility 


of Jesus walking on the sea. 
of 


the miracle stories in the Bible many plausible argu- 
ments, both pro and con, may be advanced. It may be 
possible either to prove or to disprove, to one’s satisfac- 
tion, that Elijah was taken up to heaven by a whirlwind, 
and that Jesus walked on the sea. But if we seek to con- 
vince people of a certain type of mind that all the miracles 
as recorded were actual events, they say to us at once: 
“If I must believe all that I cannot accept your Christianity, 
for it is unthinkable that God would work that way in his 
world.” On the other hand, if we attempt to prove to 
those of another type of mind that these supernatural events 
never really happened, but that they are simply miracle 
stories that grew up in the literature of the race, they at 


once say to us: “Then you destroy my faith; for that 


makes the Bible a human book, and no accounts are left 


us that show forth God’s power in any special way 
Thus, no matter which side of the controversy we may 
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sustain, we shal] leave many hearts unsatished and many 
minds bewildered. 

The whole question of miracles must be looked at, there- 
fore, from a new viewpoint. No matter what may be our 
individual interpretation of the Bible miracles, we must 
come to see that any faith which is dependent upon a belief 
in miracles is crude, weak, and superstitious. Many men 
have not outgrown, in this respect, the superstitions of 
ancient religions when magic was an important element of 
worship. Many good people look to the miracle accounts 
to validate their faith, thus making belief in God dependent 
upon some supernatural event. They scarcely hope to see 
any such event in their day, but they like to be assured 
that at some time in the dim past there was a spectacular 
manifestation of God. 

This basis of faith is unsound because it breaks down 
if belief in miracles breaks down. This does not mean, of 
course, that one ought, therefore, to give up belief in 
miracles; it does mean that one’s faith ought to rest on 
something more secure. If the Bible had never been writ- 
ten, and if Christ had never come into the world, God would 
be just the same, for his existence is dependent upon 
neither. It is the revelation of God and not the fact of 

od that rests its case upon the reliability of Christ and 
the Bible. To many of us God would be just as real if 
there were not a single miracle recorded in the Bible. 

Then again, any faith which is dependent upon a belief 
in miracles is insecure because it is dependent upon the 
unusual, the intermittent, the magical, and the unfamiliar. 
At best all that such a faith rests upon is the testimony 


of ancient men. This does not imply that their testi- 


mony is untrustworthy, but that such a faith seeks its 
validity upon the unusual experience of men who lived in 
the dim past. What the world needs today is a vital faith 
in a present, living God; in a God not of the dead, but 
of the living. Belief in miracles may impress us with God’s 

wer, but we are not impelled to greater love. As we 
ponder the miracle stories of the Old and New Testament, 
stirred to greater devotion, except possibly 
} 


we are not 
through fear, for the nature miracles can have no other 
effect on the average normal mind than that of mystifica- 

n and awe 

We have no quarrel with the man who rejects the mir- 
acles, nor with the man who believes the most incredible 
miracle stories; but we urge both to let their faith rest 
upon a foundation that is independent of the entire ques- 
tion of miracles. 


indispensable facts upon which to 


hase our faith. The first is the fact of a beautiful, orderly 
vorld 


} 


The existence of an orderly world confirms our 
faith in God more surely than the accounts of some un- 

interruption to that order upon some spectacular 
ccasion in the long ago. Granting that everything hap- 
pened just as recorded in the Bible, it is not Joshua com- 
manding the sun to stand still that convinces us of a God, 
hut the fact that the sun rises every morning and shines 


il and the It is not the miraculous feed- 


rood 
rood, 


upon the ev 
ing of the Israelites by the coming of the quails and the 
that strengthens our belief in a supreme power, 


rain cometh down and the snow 
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from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seeq 
to the sower and bread to the eater.”’ It is that continuoys 
miracle that makes us cry out with the Psalmist of old: 
“What is man, O God, that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?” In other words, 
we do not live in a haphazard world of chaos or chance; 
we live in a world of order and design and beauty, and 
God is constantly revealing himself in that sort of a world, 
as he has always revealed himself to men. 

The second fact is that God is within the soul of man. 
The proof which carries weight today is the evidence of 
an inner spiritual life being strong enough to overcome 
evil. True, noble, Christ-like living is the greatest evidence 
of God in the world today. 

Therefore, in answer to the question: “Would God sus- 
pend the laws of nature to convince men that he exists?” 
we would say, first, that since we do not know all of the 
laws of nature we could not know whether any laws were 
being suspended. Certain laws unknown to us could super- 
sede our own laws; for the miracles of yesterday become 
the common knowledge of today. And, second, since God 
is doing all possible to reveal himself to the world now, 
no other sign is necessary to establish our faith than that 
which has been vouchsafed humanity in nature, in history, 
in the life of Jesus, and in the witness of our own hearts. 
Nowhere are we told that we must believe in miracles in 
order to be saved. We are asked to believe in God, not 
in men’s testimony of God. 

The essential thing, therefore, is not belief in a super- 
natural bending or suspension of the laws of nature, but 
a realization that all of the misery and unhappiness of life 
are the result, either directly or indirectly, of men’s break- 
ing or disregarding God’s law in the natural and spiritual 
world. Humanity needs to put itself into harmony with 
the divine plan and to live a law-abiding life. Only so can 
we find peace, and a living God, and an eternal Christ. 

“I fear not Thy withdrawal. More I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders—while, unnoticed, Thou 
Walking Thy garden still, communest with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 


Empires 


ASHIONS and forms grow old and fade and die. 
Structures long-builded perish and decay. 
Things which appear enduring pass away 
And ancient cities reft and ruined lie. 
Nations cannot the touch of time defy. 
Assyria, Babylonia—where are they? 
Life surges on impelled as yesterday, 
\nd Hope erects new temples toward the sky. 
How long, how long ere childish man shall know 
Those greater lessons which the years impart: 
That in the aeons, as they come and go, 
Things most abiding are the gifts of art? 
He labors wisely, though results seem slow, 
Who builds with dreams the empires of the heart. 


CHARLES R. WAKELEY. 
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British Labor 


By David 


E spoke the words reverently and quietly, this most 
highly-gifted leader of British labor, but to us 
Americans his statement could not have been more 

impressive had it been proclaimed from the housetops. “It 
| were again to enter the organized church I should feel 
hat 1 were lending my sanction to the recrucifixion of 
christ.” It was pertectly apparent that he believed pre- 
cisely what he had said and that he had voiced his de- 
liberate judgment. The assertion came as a profound 
shock to those who had formed their opinion of British 
labor chiefly from the highly idealized pictures of certain 
\merican had dutifully, and perhaps 
gullibly, digested the reconstruction program of 1918, 
‘Labor and the New Order,” and had discovered in the 
four pillars of the house” the foundations for a Christian 
social structure. Some had thought of the labor movement 
interms of Mr Sidney Webb’s confident gesture of 1918 


writers or who 


and had expected to find the workers unitedly pressing 
forward to a realization of the ideals set forth in that 
noteworthy program. We had scarcely thought it neces- 
sary to discriminate between religion and its machinery or 
between organized religion and that of the inarticulate, 
unorganized sert, but we were soon to find that this dis 
tinction is prerequisite to any real understanding of the 
The arraignment quoted above repre- 
sents, of course, the view of only one man, and generaliza- 
tions from such scanty data are always hazardous. How- 
ever, the position of this leader is assuredly not untypica} 
f the opinion held by many of those high in the councils 


labor. 


t labor. 
CHIRSTIANITY’S RESPONSIBILITY 

The opening sentence of a book recently published in 
England indicates the basis of labor’s indictment of or- 
ganized religion. “Whatever wrongs are to be found in 
the social and political life of this country the church of 
Christ is bound to answer for them. Christianity 
asserts such great things about the possibility of eradicat- 
ng evil from human nature that when evils persist and 
fourish through long periods of Christian influence and 

the lives of those who profess to find in their religion 
a moral standard and a moral power—to say the least of it, 
some explanation is demanded.” By “wrongs in the social 


“ 


end political life” one does not mean primarily “sporadic 
outbreaks of barbarism” nor the existence of isolated un- 
Christian institutions and practices. We have in mind 
ther the very warp and woof of western civilization 


hich, if the view of British labor is accepted, gives the 


le to the Christian gospel it professes. 
\n Indian student has put the case more trenchantly 
“What bewilders the observer 
not the occasional aberrations of the Christian nations 
but their habitval conduct and organization; not their fait- 


than most western critics. 


ures but their standards of success; not their omission to 
ive up to right principles but their insistence that wrong 
Principles are right. Your religion is a noble if paradoxical 
teed which affirms that all men are brothers ; that humility 


am 


ind poverty are blessings and riches a dangerous misfor- 


and Religion 


E. Owen 


tune; that the way of service and self-sacrifice is the way 
of happiness. I do not blame you for not reproducing 
these theories in your practice; evidently they are esoteric 
and not meant for daily life. What surprises me, however, 
is that in your practice you erect into a system the duty 
and happiness of practicing precisely the opposite. The 
normal condition of your social order is an economic civil 
war that you hardly trouble to conceal. Your industrial 
system involves the regimentation of masses of mankind 
by a few thousand rich men who are individually, no doubt, 
innocuous, but who quite frankly regard their subjects as 
somewhat rebellious and inconvenient instruments of pro- 
duction. Your creed! is exalted, but your civilization is a 
nightmare of envy, hate, and uncharitableness. I would 
forego the former in order to escape the latter and I hope 
that my fellow-countrymen will escape the contamination 
ot Christian society so that they may continue to enjoy 
some of their own not wholly unchristian virtues.” 


THE CHURCH’S STANDARDS 


these 
statements, but they well suggest the attitude of some of 
labor’s most influential spokesmen. 
be disguised. 


Few occidentals will concede the entire truth of 


The situation may not 
Neither the fiats of the established church 
nor the assurances of nonconformity have any great pur- 
chase of the articulate wing of British labor. The church, 
in the opinion of the class-conscious laborite has had a 
rather disreputable history as far as her attitude on social 
questions is concerned. She has been, like the law, “a 
wise institution for confirming the rich in their posses- 
sions and restraining the vicious poor.” She has failed to 
keep abreast of the growing complexity of business organi- 
zation and has been too easily frightened from the difficult 
task of applying the Christian ethic to problems such as 
those of modern industry. It is contended that she has 
failed to see good and evil through the eyes of Jesus— 
that she has defined sin, often by her silence rather than 
by explicit utterance, as “that kind of evil to which the 
respectable middle classes are least prone.” As Dr. A. E. 
Garvie has said, “The church has been too ready to place 
an evangelical formula above an ethical fidelity.” 

Apart from her lack of discernment in interpreting 
Jesus’ message to the world today, the church has failed 
in what is felt to be her chief obligation toward society— 
that of supplying the spiritual resources necessary to 
change the world. Moreover, she has often proved the 
most scathing critic of those idealistic souls who believed 
that the present scheme of things could be fundamentally 
altered. It is charged by labor that the church has con- 


sistently aimed more for the glorification of her own 


organization than for the rectification of society. She has 
spurned the role of the good samaritan and has all too 
frequently been content to play the part of the priest and 
the Levite, leaving the redemption of society to other 


forces. Or perhaps it might be more truly said that she 
has satisfied herself by acting the part of the good samari- 


ian and attempting to salvage the wrecks of an unchristian 
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society. Instead of establishing what has been aptly called 
a Jericho Road Improvement Association, organized reh- 
gion has done little more than operate a Jericho Road 
Rescue Missior.. 

This indictment may be grossly exaggerated ; its validity 
is of no great moment. It is enough that it represents the 
position of some of the most Christ-spirited of labor off- 
cials. The attitude of the conventional trade unionist who 
has, in a large measure, the employer’s point of view and 
makes no greater demands upon society than “hours, wages 
and conditions” 
His drift result not so 
much of a deliberate repudiation of organized religion as 
of his craving for that which the church has failed to give. 
The viewpoint of many of the rank and file may be in- 


is somewhat more difficult to determine. 


away from the church is the 


ferred from the following letter written by a British 
worker, a man of little schooling, to his brother who is 
studying for the ministry in an Ohio college: “I hope 
that you will not use all your energy to move us to the 
better land and neglect to make our daily life as pleasant 
as possible. Don’t keep your head so high in the clouds 
tliat you fail 10 see the ever-urgent problems besetting us 
all here on mother earth. God gives us in abundance all 
that we need io eat and to wear, but our stronger brothers 
lock it up and let vast multitudes die from hunger. . . 

Our vicars are no longer our counsellors and guides. They 
»reside at our weddings and funerals and mumble words 
But for the rich 


wine of the spirit our souls thirst in vain and they have 


that are as dry as bread to our palates. 
not the eyes to see it, so full are they of dogmas and 
irticles of faith.” 


CAREFUL DISCRIMINATION 


In undertaking to appraise fairiy the extent to which 
organized religion stands discredited in the eyes of labor 
one must disciiminate carefully between (1) social ideal- 
identification of the aims 
of labor with the teaching of Jesus. 


ism, (2) church loyalty, (3) 
Despite the apparent 
setback to socialism: and social icealism caused by the 
venture into the realm of 


government’s disastrous state 


operation, a failure said to have been partially deliberate, 


there is still an enormous leavening force within the move- 
tment. Labor has made grave mistakes since 1918. There 
is widespread disappointment over the work of the party. 
As one of the most brilliant of British radicals expressed 

“T still belong to the labor party, but I do so with 
‘organized’ difficulty. I believe it has lost more ground 
in the past six months than it can hope to regain in the 
next six years.” It has disavowed some of its ablest lead- 
ers and has returned to parliament a group of superan- 
nuated local trade union secretaries who may be well quali- 
fied to administer the funds of a local union but whe have 
decided limitations in parliamentary debate unless the sub- 
ject be within their own rather restricted range of vision. 
The cause of this lamentable situation is patent when we 
remember that most of the campaign funds are contributed 


can thereby demand safe seats for 


pv local unions wh 


their own local leaders. As is well known in America, the 
present labor party in parliament exercises an influence 
not at all commensurate with its numerical strength. Less 


| 


than a-half-dozen of the great figures of British labor are 
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in parliament today. MacDonald, Snowden, Webb, Green. 
wood, Mallon—all of them are numbered among the miss. 
iug and even Arthur Henderson succeeded in being 
returned only in a by-election. 


TOWARD REORGANIZED SOCIETY 


Yet, nothwithstanding the undeniably serious errors of 
the past months, British labor represents a movement of 
humanity toward a reorganized society. This utopian de. 
mand, which, it must be admitted, is as yet confined very 
largely to the intellectual leadership, is ordinarily disso. 
ciated from the church. As one of the keenest of labor's 
spokesmen observed, “The rank and file of British labor 
is drifting away from organized religion. 
attract. 


It does not 
The local preacher is leaving the church. The 
new world is his desire and he too often feels that the 
church is but a shell. I can recall many church workers 
vwho have been attending our classes (those of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association) who now say ‘We have had 
a new world opened to us and the church fails to satisfy. 
We believe the biggest spiritual forces are operating out. 
side the church’.” An intellectual affiliated with the labor 
j'arty, neither atheist nor Marxian in his philosophy, said, 
“I think that crganized Christianity has been, in the bulk, 
an opiate on British labor.” Another leader is convinced 
that “Here the labor movement is largely sick of the 
church; it is behind in the practice of its Christianity. 
Preachers who stood against the war have an amazing 
If the church is to 
endure she must put the teaching of religion above every- 
thing—nationality, capitalism, everything.” 

There are eiements within the movement which hold a 
more extreme position. The attitude of the left, which is 
represented by the Central Labor College in London, 
frankly Marxtan, was expressed by a member of thé 
faculty. He was questioned about the position of the 
college on matters of religion. 


hold on people who went to war. 


His reply was prompt and 
somewhat curt, “Why kick a dead horse?” Then he pro- 
ceeded to show, after the manner of the orthodox economic 
determinist, that religion was simply a reflection of con- 
The whole labor and 
religion situation was well summarized by one who is te- 
garded as a possible labor premier of England: “I have 
worked almost as hard in the organized brotherhoods, in 
all phases of Christianity activity as I have in the labor 
I am cut of it altogether now. 1 think that 
organized Christianity has forfeited the confidence of men 
Christianity is stronger 


temporary economic organization. 


movement. 


of sincerity and deep conviction. 


in the labor movement than ever before. Organized Chris 
. . . . *-* T 
tianity was never viewed with more suspicion. . . 


am afraid [ see no prospect now for a change.” 


RELIGIOUS IDEALISM 

That religious idealism is implicit in British labor is 
evidenced by the philosophy of the movement, which, in tts 
best interpretation, is not that of a class struggling for 
selfish domination. The objective accepted and enunciate! 
by the intellectual leaders is far from mere class rule. 
Labor discovers a curious similarity between its aims and 
those ideals for society to be found in the New Testament 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, who represents a minority of out 
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-tanding leaders who have retained connection with organ- 
ized Christianity, asserted that “the ideals of labor are in 
harmony with the implications of the sermon on the mount. 
The British labor movement simply can not separate 
itself from religion.” Then he went on to say: “For thirty 
years I have been a Sunday school teacher or a Methodist 
local preacher.” Twice he was elected president of the 
National Methodist Council. Mr. George Lansbury, editor 
vf the London Daily Herald, and popularly known as the 
spiritual force behind labor, bears similar testimony: ““No- 
where in the world is there a working-class movement 
within which there is so much religious idealism withour 
being attached to any kind of church or any theology in 
the ordinary sense of the word. . . . There is in the 
labor movement a spiritual force though unattached to a 
church that wields more power than any church.” 

In the struggle of labor for its emancipation a debt to 
religion must be acknowledged. A number of early organ- 
wers were local nonconformist preachers who were influ- 
cntial in determining the future policy of the movemem., 
loseph Arch, a primitive Methodist preacher, led in the 
organization of the first trade union of agricultural labor- 
ers formed some fifty years ago. Not a few of the present 
officials received a part of their training in religious enter- 
prises and a large majority hold a philosophy essentially 
“We have a strong puritanical background; 
one leg of British labor rests on nonconformity.” In the 
words of Mr. Arthur Greenwood, secretary of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association: “The great issues are all 
Labor is a spiritual movement. Its 
leaders are neither atheists nor agnostics.” That view was 
also expressed by Mr. Lansbury: “You couldn’t live in our 
society as did our Lord in Galilee; the law wouldn’t allow 


Christian. 


moral and spiritual. 


The fault is with a society that has grown up in defi- 
ance of the teachings of Christ. . . The British labor 
movement represents the struggling of humanity toward 
the realization of Jesus’ principles. 
‘or attaining them, for the churches have forgotten their 


If not, I see no hope 


” 


message. 
HOPEFUL INDICATIONS 


lhere are indications, however, that the churches are 
Whether the awakening has 
come in time is problematic. If the church is to “come 
back” with labor the rebirth must not be the consequence 
merely of a desire to “save her own face.” There will 
need to be a dynamic more compelling than ecclesiastical 
self-interest. Preliminary to a more intimate relationship 
will be a candid recognition of the spiritual forces oper- 
ating within the ranks of labor. The church must concede 


+} 


the benefit of a mutual exchange—that the teachings of 
Christ interpreted through his church can help to keep 
the springs of labor’s idealism pure and preserve it from 
the crass materialism characteristic of the movements of 
ether countries, and that labor, in return, offers the oppor- 
tunity to translate the gospel into terms of modern cor- 
porate life. Organized religion must live down an unfor- 
tunate past, and. as Professor Tawney has said, “She must 
atone for having substituted the ethics of the ruling class 
for the ethics of Jesus. There is a deep and justi- 
fied prejudice on the part of the workers to be overcome. 


recovering their message. 
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Yet one of the most remarkable phenomena of the last ten 
or fifteen years is the rediscovery that Christianity involves 
a way of life that must be socially applied and lived.” 

An increasing number of clergymen are speaking fear- 
lessly upon the bearing of the Christian message on social 
and economic issues. Bishop Gore and Bishop Temple, 
the latter the president of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, are blazing the way in the ranks of the established 
church, Dr. W. E. Orchard at King’s Weigh House, 
J.ondon, who has combined in his service the “priestly m 
~itual, and prephetic in sermon,” is one of the most com- 
manding, not to say spectacular, figures in all England. 
The very core of his message is the application of the 
gospel to the society of today—that combined with an 
intense mysticism. Other ministers of great vision and 
splendid courage might be mentioned. The huge endow- 
ments of the church of England make possible great free- 
dom of utterance. In Britain the established church is 
more independent of contributors than can be the case in 
America. Conversely, the liberty of nonconformist preach- 
ers is seriously endangered. The archbishop’s Fifth Com- 
mittee of Inquiry some time ago issued its 1eport on 
“Christianity end Industrial Problems”—corresponding to 
“The Church and Industrial Reconstruction,” the work of 
the Committee on the war and the Religious Outiook. At 
least two groups of employers have offered forward-look- 
ing pronouncements. The Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
the League of Faith and Labor, and similar movements 
comprise groups of Christians working for a liason be- 
tween the church and labor. The Free Church Fellowship 
and the Anglican Fellowship were founded for devotional 
purposes but have discovered social vision and purpose to 
be more and more essential, 


LEAGUES OF FELLOWSHIP 

The League of Faith and Labor affords an example of 
the approach to industrial questions which the churches 
are increasingiy providing. “It is a league which brings 
together in frank and friendly conferences those who are 
seeking social ideals from the different standpoints of reli- 
gion and labor. Not that these terms are exclusive, but 
they represent on one hand the pure idealism of Christian 
principle and the practical realism of labor experience. 
In the conferences organized by the League of Faith and 
Labor the attempt is made to bring the hard problems of 
industrial organization and the practical proposals for their 
solution to the light of Christian thought and Christian 
sentiment. Some of the churches have in the same way 
brought employers and employed together in the search for 
solutions of industrial problems.” 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of the expanding 
message of the church in England is the projected con- 
ference on Christian politics, economics, and citizenship, 
which is planned for 1923. Such a conference should do 
for Christian social work what the Edinburgh conference 
of 1910 did for the foreign missionary enterprise. There 
are to be six main fields of inquiry: The social gospel, 
education, civics, property and industry, politics, and the 
social function of the church. Under the first field there 
s proposed a reexamination of “what the Christian reli- 
grion teaches us about the nature of God, about the nature 
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of man, and alout God’s purpose for human society. . . . 
These conceptions influence our social doctrines and social 
practices.” For each section syllabi or questionnaires are 
being formulated. It is expected that many groups ot 
Christian people wil! discuss the questions and will draw 
The 


research undertaken. 


up findings. results will be tabulated and furthe, 
Reports will finally be compiled by 


commissions for presentation to the conference. 


AN EXPECTANT ATTITUDE 

Such a conference should yield large returns. “The 
whole planning of the conference proceeds on the assump- 
tion that a common mind and a common will are attainable 
among Christians, that is, they meet together and discuss 
their differences together, asking the help of God that they 
will be guided by the holy spirit into truth. It is nor 
supposed that they will arrive at unanimity or anything 
like it, but they may at least expect a progressive enlight- 
On the 
purely practical side results are hoped for—such as a 


enment and a growing consensus of opinion.” 


united council for social education or other union agencies, 

Bishop Temple of Manchester is chairman of the council 
of three hundred which has the preliminary work in charge, 
and “the council itself is remarkable for its variety. Here 
are a few of the names as they come in alphabetical order : 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, our greatest tragedienne; Father 
Thornton of Mansfield, author of “Conduct and the Super- 
natural,” an Anglo-Catholic; Professor Frank Tillyard of 
Birmingham, who used to be called the Poor Man’s Law- 
ver at the Mansfield House Settlement long ago. Later, 
Father Waggett an Anglican, and Father Walker, a Jesuit, 
pre next to each other, and not far from the great scientist, 
Woodhead, 
Labor is represented by Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Hen- 


Sir German who is a Congregationalist.” 
lerson, Miss Margaret Bondfield, and others. 

Concrete results may well be desired—especially a cor- 
porate conviction so powerful that it will give rise to a 
united movement of the various groups now at work. The 
British church lacks promotive media for its social mes- 
sage. While it is true that certain individuals have done 
final thinking and that numbers of ministers are proclaim- 
ing the social gospe! boldly, yet the need for unified ma- 
chinery is commanding. For example, there is no agency, 
to the knowledge of the present writer, comparable to the 
research department of the Federal Council of Churches 
in America. Certain fundamentals such as collective bar- 
gaining and the manifest iniquity of extreme laissez-faire, 
have been more generally recognized in England. That 
fact, however, rather than implying a peculiar sensitiveness 
cf the Christ:an social conscience in Britain, simply re- 
Hects the more advanced development of the economic 
structure in respect to these fundamental human relation- 
ships. On the whole, the situation in England is desperate 
and requires even more heroic measures than in the United 
States. 


church is infinitely more pronounced. 


The break between self-conscious labor and the 


On the continent of Europe the chasm between the two 
is abysmal. In Britain the present cleavage should rebuke 
any easy optimism 
Defeat is 
not ke 


The battle ia America is not yet lost, 
not inevitable, but the day of opportunity can 
prolonged 


indefinitely. Our eyes have failed to 
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see; our ears have refused to hear; we have been oblivioys 
to the signs of the times. But we may take courage in the 
knowledge that. once started, America moves rapidly, for 
to quote a discerning Londoner, “England is a nation of 
compromises ; America a land of extremes.” 


The Romance of the City 
of God 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE last public utterance of that knightly gentleman 
of the free churches, Charles Silvester Horne 
was entitled “The Romance of Preaching.” There 

was a certain fine daring in the use of this word Romance, 
Hard-headed and skilful men busy with the tasks of 
organization and the activities of manufacturing and trade 
have always felt a rather disdainful superiority in the 
presence of this word and at least since the time of Cer- 
vantes even its friends have felt a touch of apology in the 
midst of their devotion. The romantic man we have a 
way of thinking is a visionary. You need to watch him 
carefully if there is some really important piece of work 
to be done and if you are wise when you trust him you 
Yet it remains true that the 
man of vivid imagination, the man of glowing and poetic 
mind, the man filled with a sense of the romance of life 
does succeed in getting things done which would never 
be done without him. Even in industry a flash of the 
divine fire of imagination makes the difference between the 


will not trust him too much. 


shrewdly successful man and the powerful captain of men 
whose name becomes a household word in all the world. 
The man who would do well by a modern city must no 
He must also 
see it as a cester of constant and marvelous romance. As 
he prays about it and fills his hours of devotion with the 
thought of it he must be ever conscious of its shimmer- 
ing and glowing charm. 


only see it as a city of God in the making. 


Now this is exactly the character of the sense of the city 
which came to the author of certain great words in the 
twenty-first chapter of the book of Revelation. When we 
stop to think in a fresh and unhampered way of his words 
we are quite astonished by them. He chooses the very 
most romantic figure in all the thought and feeling of 
mankind. He likens the city to a bride. He sees the city 
coming down as a bride adorned for her husband. His 
thought of the city, to use a modern figure, suggests wed- 
ding bells. Just as a great romance ends with the happy 
city of God is the 

The very essene 
is suggested in this 


wedding hour so his vision of the 
vision of a great marriage ceremony. 
of the happy romance of the world 
most extraordinary figure. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Now it must be confessed that a good many deep-seeitg 
and feeling and thinking people have not thought of 3 
wedding when they have thought of the modern city. They 
have not thought of the preparation for a wedding. They 
have thought of a funeral. They have thought of decay 
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and death. 
struction. 


They have thought of disintegration and de- 
The horrible things in one of our modern towns 
have eclipsed all thought of beauty. When the moon was 
shining at night they have never forgotten the corpse 
which was lying in the house. Modern realism in litera- 
ture is full of this sort of writing, characterized by a deadly 
and terrible honesty, and unlightened by hope. It paints 
the modern town with crepe always hanging on the door. 

The interesting thing about the flash of high romance 
in the vision of John lies just in the fact that he is as 
honest as any modern realist. Nowhere has the conten- 
tion between good and evil been depicted with more dram- 
Nowhere has the evil of life been described 
with a more awful honesty. 


atic force. 
His is not the easy optimism 
of one who has never seen evil. He has looked steadily 
into the eyes of the bad of life. He knows the whole story 
of its massive and sordid power. He knows the destruc- 
tive passion which always lies back of the breath of the 
beast. And he has no illusions. He has no subterfuges. 
He uses words dark with horror and he paints pictures 
wet with the blood of conflict and lurid with the flames of 
evil burning its way through the world. No modern realist 
has written with more bitter and biting honesty of the 
lark facts of life. Sometimes his very symbols become 
most too terrible for our contemplation. 
Yet this very man has his sunlit vision of the city of 
coming down out of heaven to be in this wor!d. 
\gainst this very background he paints his picture of ex- 
it It is in the midst of all this that the 
ride suddenly appears and the wedding bells begin to 
und. After the most complete and remorseless honesty 


ite romance. 


in dealing with the bad facts of life he unfolds before our 
eyes the shining beauty of this great hope. 
\Ve see at once that there is all the difference in the 


world between the romantic feeling of the man who has _ 


ver faced the dark facts of life and the high romance 
' the man who has won his way to hope through the 
most bitter conflict with all the dark and sordid aspects of 


the world. In the one case you have the optimism of 
In the other you have the optimism won in 
battle, the finest fruit of moral and spiritual victory. It 
is only the man who has seen a vision of the city of death 
who can have the last authentic vision of the city in shining 
array, the bride coming with eyes of hope and purity and 


ignorance. 


mystery to the golden hour of gladness. 


BOTH HONEST AND HOPEFUL 


Ina way you have one of the great tests of Christianity 
it is not hard to hope if you live a life which never 
‘es the darker problems. And it is quite possible to be 
if you walk the dark way of disillusionment and 
isanthropy. But the world waits for the voice which is 
both honest and hopeful. The world waits for the leader 
ho has seen the worst and still believes in the best. 
Nowhere is this leader more petent than in the mael- 


trom of our modern city. He lives in its turbulent life. 


ud, fierce waves beat upon him. He knows its best. 
knows its worst. He also knows its God. And in 
reat hours alone with the Master of life, whose face he 


in the face of Jesus Christ, he has won his passionate 
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hopefulness. The romance of the city has been given 
back to him after all his disillusioning years. 

The man who comes fresh to the tasks of the day with 
this shining gladness brings something to the city which 
is more wonderful than all his plans and is more far 
reaching at last than all his programs. These are useful 
and necessary. But the renewal of spirit has the secret 
in it which the men and women of the city most need. 
To restore the light of noble romance to men’s eyes as they 
go about the labors of a big modern town is to rende: 
them inestimable service. To teach men to develop in 
relentless honesty even as they grow in dauntless enthu- 
siasm is to interpret Christianity to them in the very terms 
of their struggle and their need. 

To be sure there is always a great element of the heroic 
in this attitude. Anybody can doubt the city of God. Any- 
body can refuse to believe in the shining bride. Only those 
who have been alone with the Master who kept faith in 
Gethsamane and wrested a coronation from a cross can 
maintain that honest and gallant hopefulness which renews 
the life of a city and is to renew the life of the world. 

No city worker needs to be caught in the coils of his 
own endless labor. He can approach the daily task with 
the morning light in his eyes. In the midst of all the per- 
plexities and difficulties and disappointments there is light 
in his heart. He carries with him a perpetual sense of 
the romance of the city of God. He hears the silver wed- 
ding bells even when others hear only melancholy fog- 
And after the long 
burden of the work of the day of life itself he finds that 


horns sounding through the dark. 
5 s 


at evening time there is light. 





Ambassadors of God 


By S. Parkes CADMAN 


In this book, just from the press, Dr. Cad- 
man, well-known Brooklyn preacher, maintains 
that the outstanding truths for preachers to 
proclaim are few, simple and experimental. He 
bids them find these truths in the Scriptures 
and shows how their greater peers in the 
Christian church through all the centuries 
have taken this Scripture material, and shaped 
it, each to the needs of his own generation. 
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Who Pays? 


N a high tide of victorious indignation the victors in a war 
for the right may assess a penalty upon the vanquished. 
They treat the defeated nation as a guilty criminal, forget- 
ting that, as Edmund Burke said, “You cannot indict a whole 
Thus the sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
third and fourth generation—a law repealed in 


nation.” 
dren unto the 
holy writ long before the beginning of the Christian era. 

In the midst of war a people usually comes to look upon its 
enemy as savages. War's morals are those of the clan. Morally 
civilization sinks back to its beginnings until the war is over 
and even then its recovery will not be anything like so sudden 
as was the mood into which it fell at the precipitation of war. 
Individuals may, and many of them do, keep their lofty personal 
morality, but collective ethics drops back to its, beginnings. 

rhe 
you are of the enemy's camp and you are virtuous if you are 


ethics ef the clan and tribe is ethnic. You are evil if 


Virtue is loyalty and evil is enmity without dis- 
This clan 


of the clan. 
crimination as to actual cause or principle involved. 
ethic is summed up in the nationalistic slogan, “My country— 
may she always be right, but right or wrong, my country!” 

So long as nations go to war this ethic will prevail. To 
break 
given war impossible, but the cohesive social force of national- 


it up by rational discrimination would tend to make a 


ism is as yet blind and more powerful than the rationalizing 


tendency. Through that fact nations have ofttimes been able 


to survive and in it we find the binding force of social group- 
That nation survived which 
could command the blind loyalty of the greatest fighting force. 


ing in the evolution of society. 


Revolution alone was able to break it up and rationalize prin- 
ciples of liberty for the individual. 
’ ® * 


The Verdict 
of Victory 
When victors pass judgment of guilt and assess the penalties 


of guilt they are assuming a prerogative possible only to an 


infallible God, if they imagine they are administering with 


hand, At Versailles 


injured 


judgment was measured by 


impartial 


ath of an civilization and at the hands of the 


ar victors themselves. In no civil wrong would civilization 

permit that type of judgment; indeed such judgment could only 
administered in a civil case when law had broken down and 
vigilance committee had taken charge. 


\W ilson laid it 


felt the ful! rigor ot 


but 
its temper through actual fight- 


\\V oodrow down in the midst of war 
} ctore we 
that a victor’s peace would be a disastrous peace, begetting 
much 
that experience or was powerless to insist upon 
Chat the 


of the conqueror only because the paths of 


war again. At Versailles he either himself was too 


engulfed by 


his principle peace is a victor’s peace, lacking 


extreme penalty 


victorious interest ran divergent for two of the great allies. 
France would have made it a conqueror’s peace but for Eng- 
She taken the 


an are of safety in the Ruhr per- 


land’s opposite interest. would have Rhine- 


land, 
haps, 


and an 


Silesia, the Saar and 
as well as the German colonies, the ships and supplies 
indemnities that would have laid tribute 
laid 
cependencies by any ancient oriental power. 


assessment of 


upon the conquered equal to any upon its conquered 


France would have 


Bismarck did to 


In so doing only repeated in larger 


seventies, and the 
by the that 
French strength lacked by so much the balance in power pos- 


measure what her in the 


larger measure would have been justified fact 


sessed by Germany over her in the seventies. Bismarck made 
Germany secure against any single-handed contest with France, 
and France, in her turn, would have required such practical 
ruin of the greater Germany to become secure if there were 


no future but in arms, 


Where The 
Penalty Falls 


The central powers have been assessed a great sum for 


their guilt in making war. Deprived of colonies, shipping, 
coal and iron and with their earning power thus impaired they 
are also charged with finding a sum so vast that were it not for 
the titanic sums involved in the making of war its very size 
would stagger the imagination. Yet it is only a fraction of 
the cost of the war they made. 
No one will pay so little of it as the men 
In 1914 when the kaiser’s war bugle 
sounded out the summons the millions who came trooping in 
from field and shop and counter knew nothing of what the 
war was about and had no part in its making. More than 
three million of those lads whose duty it was not to ques- 
tion why but to only do and die, paid the penalty of life itself, 
and millions more paid that of limb and health and fortune. 
Their mothers, wives, sweethearts and children paid, and like 


Who will pay it? 


who made the war. 


millions of lads on the other side the battle line, together with 
their loved ones, paid. The men who made the war reveled 
in the glory of military leadership, and few of them live today 
in hardship even. 

We assessed billions up to our enemies for their guilt. The 
common people who had nothing more to do with the war 
than to answer loyally to their nation’s call and pay its penal- 
ties are paying out of their war poverty. Their children and the 
orphans of war dead will continue to pay, and generations 
unborn will have to pay. “The German soldier fought for his 
country, just as I did for mine,” said a French poilu to me 
last summer, “He had to go just as I did,” he added, and then 
urged his argument thus: “I was not fighting him but his gov- 
ernment. Had they left it to us there would have been no 
If they would leave it to us we could be friends and 
there would never be another war.” 


war. 


* * * 
Penalty 
or Atonement 

By visiting the penalty of victory upon our late enemies 
and upon their children to the third and fourth generation we 
may satisfy the law of punitive justice, abstractly applied to 
a whole people as if their collective body were one guilty man. 
But that is where judgment errs and fails to make ethical dis- 
“Who we asked Dr. Rathenau 
“History will say we did,” he answered, “and 


crimination. made the war?” 


last 
we must acknowledge it, but can you justly say every German 


summer 


made it?” he asked, “is everyone of the sixty-six million guilty 
of starting the war? It was not the German people, it was our 
old military regime, and then,” he continued with frank words, 
“if our imperialistic regime started this war what other imperial 
were guiltless altogether; who can read Eu 
ropean history and say, ‘This nation had no guilt’?” 

\ rational judgment differentiates between the people who 
respond to their government's call in an age-long sense of 
loyalty and the guiit that lies in imperial diplomacy and ‘he 

designs of kaisers. To lay all the penalty upon the 
children of these people is to beget bitterness and a spirit of 
vengeance upon which designing and ambitious nationalists 
again build Yet the penalty curnot be laic rpon 


governments 


rrand 


may war. 
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the children of those atracked; they wilt heve a great debt 
‘o pay for a war in which their fathers were victims twice over. 

War is an ageless sin. One war begets another, and Euro- 
pean history is a tangle of wars never forgotten and results 
never healing. There will be no healing and no turning of the 
leaf of memory until all together turn their backs upon the 
sins of their fathers and take up the way of the cross. That 
way asks atonement by the innocent for the wrongs of the 


guilty as well as justice upon those guilty. For justice upon 








London, March 13, 1922. 

NDIA is in the foreground of everyone’s mind just now, 

but there is no general agreement upon the policy to be 

followed there. Not even in missionary circles is there 
ufanimity. Some missionaries side with those Anglo-Indians 
who profoundly distrust the Montague-Chelmsford reforms, 

i call for a period of firm government. Others consider that 
these reforms provide the only hope of an orderly movement 
toward freedom within the British commonwealth. Some 
ave called for the arrest of Gandhi—others admire his noble 
haracter and say that for two-thirds of his time he is simply 
teaching and living Christianity. To which the reply is made 
that in the other third of his time he is providing for India an 
occasion for revolution. There are many points of view, but 
the one thing shared by all is anxiety before what may well 

e a critical and tragic hour for the nation 

ee. 4 

The Free 
Church Council 


4 


\s far as we can gather the assembly of the Free Church 
neil at Liverpool proved very inspiring. The assembly 
issed, it is true, some resolutions upon public affairs but its 
f concern seems to have been with the spiritual life of the 
churches. This is all to the good so long as it fs not proposed 
to move away from the practical application of the gospel 
behind a smoke-screen of vague and nebulous piety. 
however, will suspect the Free Church Council of such tactics, 
ts genuine concern seems to have been for the revival within 
hurch of a living faith, which must express itself or die 
The Bishop of Manchester paid a welcome visit and spoke 
vith | 


No one, 


lis customary charm and persuasiveness upon the prob- 
s of reunion. It is interesting to note that he attempted to 
ranslate what the Free churches mean by “gospel” into the 
rms which come more naturally to the Anglican or to the 
itholic. On the question of the relation of the church to the 
te he said some notable words: Personally, he valued the 
establishment as a national expression of religion, but if the 
establishment was found to be the chief bar to reunion, he 
yuld support disestablishment. As to creeds and episcopacy, 
stood as symbols of their fellowship with the church in all 

and nations. Worship in church was worship with the 


le company of the saints everywhere and in all generations 


who 


* 





* * 


Attracting 

and Holding 
he appeal made in the Council for a greater passion for 

ing souls is an appeal to which no true church can be deat 


= 


it it raises another and a very searching question. Can the 


be drawn to Christ? Are the 


1 


hurches hold those who may 
irches ready to welcome the new-born? In one great city 
lission was held recently. In the midst of it one man wrote 
1 friend: “We are getting a great response from people 
tside organized religion; do you know of any single ‘live’ 


h in the neighborhood which they could join withort 
iving their faith shattered?” It amounts to this, that two 


ments are needed and they must proceed at the same time. 


outward and the inward movements are alike necessary. 
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the guilty let Europe retire all imperialists and above all make 
sure that Germany’s imperialists never again obtain the reins 
of power. Then let all of us together take up the burden of 
debt as if it were laid upon us altogether and pay an atoning 
sacrifice for the guilt of civilization that the spirit of the 
unborn may be welded into a unity of gratitude and mutual 
good-will and by the legacy of such grace from us learn to 
live together in peace. 


Atva W. Tayior. 


It reminds me of the familiar aspiration, “Give us the children 
and you can do what you like with the rest,” to which it is 
always tempting to answer, “Give me the parents and you can 
do what you like with the children.” The one is as true as the 
other. They are as a matter of fact truths necessary to each 
other. In the same way it is not enough to bring the wanderers 
into the church—it is necessary also to warm the church for 
their coming 


The St. Martin's 
Pageant 


Sometime in the autumn I made mention of the celebrations 
arranged by St. Martin-in-the-Fields in honor of its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. Last week I had the pleasure of seeing 
the historic pageant, set forth in November and revived for a 
fortnight in March. I have seldom enjoyed anything so much 
The spectacle was beautifully arranged; the words by M: 
Lawrence Housman were admirably suited to the scenes; the 
music was arranged by one of our greatest musicians, Mr. 
Gustav Holst. The part of the Beggar was splendidly played 
by the vicar, who is generally known as “Dick” Sheppard 
But the thing which impressed me most was the splendid sin- 
cerity and the manifest enthusiasm of all concerned. The 
pageant showed the working of the spirit of Christ through the 
ages. There were eighteen scenes, some of them showing how 
the church had manifested the spirit of love and fellowship, 
others showing where it had denied that same spirit. It was 
an honest and a most catholic pageant. St. Francis was there, 
and Luther as well, Wycliffe and Joan of Arc, the Pilgrim 
Fathers and Elizabeth Fry. At the close there was a realistic 
representation of a mob addressed by a communist orator who 
denounced the church. In the conventional way of some 
churches a solemn defence would have followed, but in this 


he close admits the justice of these ac- 


pageant the beggar at t 
cusations and the sins of the church, but pleads that the spirit 
of Christ if rightly understood offers satisfaction to the long- 
ings of mankind. There was but one thought in my mind— 
these people of St. Martin's believed in love and fellowship 


~} 


Chey have just that kind of living church into which a trembling 


1 


convert might be sent without fear that he would be frozen 


to death 








Schweitzer 
in the Abbey 


All things that March afternoon spoke of Christ crucified 


The abbey which faithful men built in the shape of a cross. as 
though to stamp their sign in stone upon the very earth! The 
building rising till in the fading of the light it seemed lost 
in shadows as all our thought of God is lost in mystery! 


The hymn of perfect devotion to Jesus, like the lyrical cry from 


a heart which had not lost its first love, “Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul!” The music of that great Leipzig cantor, Bach, himself 
a lover of Jesus, and an interpreter. one of a thousand, of his 
ross: some of the themes for ever set to thoughts of the 


icred head once wounded, others telling of tragic sorrow 


unsfigured by the cross into a sorrow majestic and calm 
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There in the abbey the divine music of one who came from 

a race but yesterday at war with us, was interpreting the re- 
deeming moments in history. The estrangements of race do not 
enter into the thoughts of such an hour. In Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek. There in the building which links to- 
gether in a common hope all the ages of our people we beheld 
other barriers broken down. A member of a race till yesterday 
at strife with us, was playing the music of reconciliation. Not 
this race only but all races! And hidden from sight at the 
keys of the organ was a doctor from equatorial Africa, Albert 
Schweitzer, calling us by his art to remember the cross of 
Christ. And with his presence there seemed to come the vision 
\frica in its tragic sorrows, not as of a land far removed. 

ut drawn within the healing rays of the cross. The very 
music spoke of these others, also redeemed by the same Lord. 
\ll things spoke of the cross when the sun was setting on that 
March afternoon. And all things conspire to tell of the cross 
as the one healing power in a sorrow-laden world. Who had 
brought us together in that place and at that hour? Whose 
was the spirit which had moved the long-forgotten builders— 
the prince of musicians—the doctor from his hospital in 


ibarene? What was it but the cross, 


“The terrible, shamefast, frightened, whispered, sweet, 
Heart-shattering secret of his way with us.” 

Last week I promised to give the program of that memorable 
hour Musicians will be interested to know how a great stu- 
lent of Bach made his selection to show forth the cross. 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor . S. Bach 
Preludes to the Chorales from the Passion Music: 
(a) “O Man Bemoan Thy Mortal Sin”) 
b) “Cy Sacred Head Once Wounded” |( 
Lanzona.. o-* oe 3ach 
\ndante in A minor from the Toccata in 
C major .. J. S. Bach 
“Jesu \ f My Soul” . S. Bach 
of this hymn a collection will be 
for ley 
personally supports in Equatorial 


rosy and sleeping sickness, 


to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ”) 
“Jesus My Joy and Confidence” | 


J. S Bach 


\ minor 


A Fine Volume 
of Poetry 


sense of mastery in the poetry of Mr. J. C. Squire. 


foremost critics, but he is far more than a 
is a poet who is worthy to stand with the greatest 
His last volume has many poems to which 


singers 


readers will return again and again. I love the long piece 


nversational verse on “The Rugger Match,” a wonderful 


ption of ©xford and Cambridge match under the 


But it is too long to quote. 


rules. | a masterpiece 


younger generation of singers, is un- 
the hypocrisies and apostasies of this 
short poems in this key may be given: 


WARS AND RUMORS 
atred, appetite and apathy, 
he sodden many and the struggling strong, 
Who care not now though for another wrong 
nother myriad innocents should die. 


4 1 


\t candid savagery or oily lie 
We laugh or, turning, join the noisy throng 
Which buries the dead with gluttony and song. 
ppose this very evening from on high 
world that unexampled flame, 


hoir-thronged sky, and Thou, descending, Lord! 
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What agony of horror, fear and shame, 

For those who knew and wearied of Thy word, 
I dare not even think who am confest 
Idle, malignant, lustful as the rest.” 


London, March 21, 1922. 

WONDER what Mr. Lloyd George’s friends whom he 

meets at conferences—M. Poincare and others—think of 

his ways when he is among his own folk. They may smile 
at his golf, but what about his addresses in little Welsh 
chapels? It is not very easy to picture the French President 
or Marshall Foch, or even Lord Curzon taking part in such 
a service. Yet there is no doubt that the premier loves the 
old scenes and the old faces of his youth. And he is still a 
Welsh free churchman who is nowhere more at home than in 
the chapel or the Sunday school, or when he is singing the 
familiar hymns of his native land. It is a serious error for the 
people of this country to forget that Lloyd George is a Welsh- 
man or to imagine that a Welshman is a variety of the genus 
Englishman. He is not—he neither thinks nor speaks nor feels 
like an Englishman. Meanwhile the record of his visit to a 
chapel last Sunday is one of the few events which at the 
moment can be called news from Criccieth. I give the account 
of the Times correspondent: 


THE PREMIER IN CHAPEL 

“Mr. Lloyd George paid an unexpected visit on Sunday eve- 
ning to Mrs. Lloyd George’s chapel—the Zion Calvinistic Meth- 
odist chapel in Criccieth, with which she has always been 
connected, whereas the premier’s personal association is with 
the Baptist chapel a few yards distant. Mrs. Lloyd George ac- 
companied her husband to the service, and when it was over 
he gave a short address in Welsh. The accounts of this ut- 
terance supplied to me by friendly interpreters who heard it 
make it well worth recording in a dairy of Mr. Lloyd George's 
rest-cure doings. 

“He began with a quotation from the book of Joshua: ‘For 
ye have not passed this way heretofore,’ and said there had 
been epochs in the history of the country when history had 
seemed to repeat itself, but in the unparalleled situation of today 
he could find nothing which resembled the past, and there 
was, therefore, nothing to guide us. Never had any man so 
overwhelming a burden placed on his shoulders as he had been 
called upon to bear during the last few years.’ ‘And now,’ he 
continued, ‘] feel like a ship placed in dry dock for over- 
hauling. That is why I am here enjoying the ever-invigorating 
air of Criccieth, and although the future is dark I have not 
lost faith. Words followed which had a more outspoken 
religious significance and expressed a determination to rely 
on divine guidance in a trying hour.’ ” 

‘* * * 
Art and 
New York 

Mr. Wolmark is showing at the present time in London a 
For some 
time he has lived in America, and this is the first occasion for 


number of his pictures, and very fine they are. 


ten years he has shown his pictures here. One of the themes 
is a picture of the “Equitable, Lower Broadway, New York.” 
It is a most striking theme, handled with all the boldness and 
splendid sense of color which this artist reveals; and it makes 
the spectator see what possibilities there are for the artist in 
these towering buildings. I have seen other drawings of these 
titanic triumphs of mechanical skill, but Mr. Wolmark's are 
the first attempt to show in color their terrible power and their 
strange beauty. An artist may turn his back on such modern 
achievements and draw only the cathedrals of the middle ages, 
or he may do as Mr. Wolmark does, keep his eyes open to any 
beauty of line and shadow wherever he may discover it, and 
such an artist will not fail to discover themes even in the most 
modern inventions such as towering buildings with which New 
York scales the heavens. I say this with some reserve since I 
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have never seen that wonderful sight, but 1 have not given up 
hope of seeing it. 
* * « 

Changes 
In China 

The oldest of the missionaries on the staff of the London 
Missionary Society died last Friday. John MacGowan first 
sailed for China in 1859. There were giants in the days when 
he first arived at Shanghai. But it was not in that port but 

\moy that MacGowan spent his life. When he landed in 
\moy his society reported eight churches in the whole of China 
with a communicant membership of 400; 236 of these were con- 
nected with the growing Amoy church. Sixty years later the 
\moy churches of the L. M. S. alone numbered 4,126, and the 
40 L. M. S. church members had grown to a total exceeding 
13,000. So far had the work of the gospel advanced in one 
Like other Chinese missionaries, MacGowan gave 
time to Chinese literature and history. His biggest work was 
published in 1906, his “Imperial History of China.” This has 
become a standard work. His appearance at our annual chil- 
dren's meetings in his popular robes was almost one of the 
most popular events of the year. One who knew him well 
nds the most remarkable fact in his life im the depth of his 
sympathy with the common people of China. The last left 

his own generation, he was not unworthy to be ranked with 
the great pioneers of the church in China. 


life-time. 


* * * 


Some Brief Notes 


The death of the Bishop of Colchester after a brief illness 
removed one who was a quiet and diligent worker in his 
hurch. I once spent a holiday Sunday in East Essex; in the 

rning | heard a Congregational minister, in the afternoon 
Bishop of Colchester, and in the evening a fisherman in 
local chapel near the sea. They were all excellent. But the 
ne who gripped me most was the fisherman. But that may 

been because he was the most unlike anything I had heard 
efore .. There is much indignation at the reluctance of the 
government here to help the starving Russian peasants. Some ot 
nd it hard to think that a government which has squandered 
many millions can be sincere in its refusal to give the little 

is needed. The debate in the house read like the vaporings 


eculiarly unintelligent debating society. Ireland 






CORRESP 
Wanted—A Longer Bible 


THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Much has been said in recent years about a “Shorter 
Bible.” Why not say something more now about a “Longe 
Bible’? If, as the present trend in religious thought seems to 

nt, the kingdom of God began “in the heart of God” before 

there was man; before there was seer or prophet or poet; 
fore there was “Old” or “New” Testament; if the kingdom 

God “goes through patriarchal, Mosaic; priestly, kingly and 
ophetic stages”; if in the advent of Jesus the Christ to earth 
here begins merely “a new epoch in the realization of the king- 

1 of God,” and, if the kingdom is ever advancing to something 

grander in its marvelous unfolding in history—if 
his be accepted as most certainly true,—why should we 
se that in this latest. stage of advancement. the nine- 
of the centuries that have followed the writing of the last 
le record, there can be no books or writings to follow the 
restament, that are as worthy of record and even more 
| because nearer to our own mode of life and nearer 
fruition of the Kingdom, than the records which 
ede the New Testament from more primitive and less de- 
ed days? 


possible that in our more enlightened stage of the 
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and India! There is no light at the moment from either land. 
Gandhi in prison; de Valera apparently seeking civil war! It 
is hard to find a glimpse of hope. There are many voices heard 
out of the deep in a time like this. 

ses 


A Spanish Thinker 


Here is a passage from a fine work by a Spanish thinker, 
entitled, “The Tragic Sense of Life”: “Let it suffice to say that 
there is a vast current of suffering urging living beings towards 
one another, constraining them to love one another and to 
seek one another, and to endeavor to complete one another and 
to be each himself and others at the same time. In God every- 
thing lives and in his suffering everything suffers and in loving 
God we love his creatures in him, just as in loving and pitying 
his creatures we love and pity God in them. No single soul 
can be free so long as there is anything enslaved in God's world, 
neither can God himself, who lives in the soul of each one of 
us, be free so long as our soul is not free.” 

> > > 
The Capture of Jerusalem 

Mr. Basil Mathews in “Outward Bound” 
story of the surrender of Jerusalem: 

“When it became clear that Jerusalem could not hold out 
against Allenby’s encircling forces, the Turkish mayor came 
out to surrender the holy city. What happened? The poor 
mayor, searching for someone to whom he could surrender the 
city, came upon two British ‘Tommies.’ To them he offered 
Jerusalem. 


tells the delightful 


When, at last, they grasped his meaning, they 
were convinced that (as they would have put it) ‘their legs were 
being pulled.’ 

“The offer of that for which Christendom had waited for some 
twelve hundred years was turned down by two soldiers of the 
ranks. However, the mayor persisted; so a British officer of 
adequate rank was discovered to whom the mayor offered a 
surrender. The officer’s first question (I am assured) was 
whether the mayor could tell him of a place where he could 
get ‘a decent cup of tea.’ 

“I am convinced,” says Mr. Mathews, “that it is true. It is 
so unexpected that it could not have been invented, and so 
superbly British in its authentic rejection of the theatrical that 
it seems stamped with the hall-mark of actuality.” 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


Kingdom’s progress there is no amanuensis? Or, is God less 
personal and are his works less consequential than in Old 
Testament times? Or, do we hesitate before the multiplicity of 
the marvels of his grace? Would not the best excerpts from 
the lives or writings of Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Wesley, 
Calvin or Bunyan make excellent material to spur our persons 
to closer fellowship with the Father personality and to greater 
activity for him. Only recently one of the Boston papers 
published an abbreviated “Pilgrim’s Progress” in two columns 
of the newspaper, and marvelously near the true spirit-thought 
did their reproduction come. Why not have the Acts of Carey, 
Would not the pivotal historical 
facts of the last twenty centuries make fully as good history 
as much of that which the Old Testament offers? 


Morrison or Livingstone? 


And surely, 
the Christian poets have looked into the face of the same 
Father and have written with equal inspiration what they have 
seen and felt in his all-loving, all-intelligent presence! Is not 
the mass of humanity, yes, of so-called Christians, in stark 


ignorance of the workings of God’s power since the days of 


Have we not minimized our own days as much 
inferior to the past! 


the apostles! 


What is there to hinder the prayerful assembly of the best 
Christian scholarship to plan to have a “third” division or 
Testament placed within the covers of our Bible? Let these 
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scholars be as devout in their extension of the canon ot 
Scripture as were the men who became instrumental in sealing 
the original canon. Call this new division the “ecclesia” or 
“church age” or whatever will most aptly express the idea of 
a present living God, and let the people know of some of the 
ways in which God is meeting men today 

\ superior stage of the kingdom has a superior evangel; 
has likewise its inspired seers, prophets and poets and should 
seal the utterances of inspired messages as guardedly as did 
John the Revelator when he pronounced the curse of God on 
anyone who would add to or remove from the words of his 
prophecy. Not to make less of past ages of divine revelation 
and fellowship with God, but to show with new meaning the 
blessings of Immanuel so that our Father's testimony of all 
ages shall have an echo in The Book. 

Elders Ridge, Pa. J. Carvin HowenstTEIN. 


More “Intellectual” Discussion 


Evitok THe Curistian Century: 

SIK: Kindly permit me to reply to the very interesting letter 
of Miss Alice Duff in your issue of March 16 in which she calls 
attention to Prof. J. S. Schapiro’s definition of “Intellectual” in 
criticism of my use of the term in a recent communication on 
“Qur Young Intellectuals.” 

Professor Schapiro’s definition is enlightening, but I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the authority rests with him,—nor does he 
When 


he lowers the méaning of “Intellectual” to include the merest 


claim it does,—to establish the meaning of English words. 
amateur or a grouch whose mental equipment consists in having 
thumbed the pages of Ibsen he fails to be convincing. And we see 
that his definition is not universally accepted, for Prof. S. P 
Sherman of the University of Illinois, in a recent article, “The 
Belligerent Young,” in the Literary Review of the Post, says in 
speaking of author of “America and the Young Intellectual,” 
“He descends so far below the level of a true intellectual that 
I almost despair of his redemption.” And in another place in the 
er, “I no longer feel that he is an in- 
he is very young, which, after all, is 
intellectual still has high 
styled “intellectuals” are 


The word 


the self 


religion being forced to “take a back 

vs in her letter, “Religion is to them 

» associated with the church. And the 

ition of a person who, in the general 

mm, in which he has figured for some 

isfaction, suddenly finds the conversa- 

1 a subject of which he knows nothing 

ugh all st are interested in it. So he is 

his great discomfort,” I am persuaded that the real 

ituation is rather that of the sweet tones of a violin being 

marred by the harsh strain of a hurdy-gurdy under the open 

window. There are people, to be sure, who prefer the hurdy- 
gurdy, but—there is no accounting for tastes. 

I hardly think the suggestion of Miss Duff plausible that the 

h adopt the tactics of the “intellectuals.” It would be a 

the master violinist to forsake his art 

“Tustice for I” seen ne he quite sufficient as the social 

program of th 


Arevie. Minn 


Fosdick Hits Center 
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icle, “Mr. 
appears in The Chris- 

unnot but speak forth 
the real issue. I believe 
in evolution wit 1 in it as a principle, and to place the 
materialistic interpretation on our Bible that Mr. Bryan does 
to refuse God's revelation of his work as found in the bowels 
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of the earth simply to defend him as true to a particular viey 
of the Bible. If God has spoken untruly in geology how may | 
feel that he has spoken truly through his Bible? Churches are 
causing untold wrecks among our youth by hanging their religion 
on a straw of some particular view of the Bible, and it is as 
grossly a materialism to interpret God’s making man in his own 
iikeness to mean a physical likeness as any materialism tha 
exists. I wonder if these literal materialists have never read 
that “God is a spirit and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit.” The man made in the likeness of God is that knowing 
intelligent and loving will that dwells in this material physica} 
body like unto the supreme knowing, intelligent, loving will we 
call God. That there is biologic evolution such that each species 
has undergone progressive and adaptive change there can be no 
doubt. 
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That all the species originated from a common cell with- 
out a God and finally developed all the species, man included, 
I do not believe. for the facts do not seem to bear it out. We 
need to teach trom our pulpits and in the class that the Bible 
is a book of religious truth and that it makes use of the history 
science, and philcsophy of the day of its writing to convey that 
religious truth to the people. To have done other would have 
been foolish, for the people with a crude science could not have 
gotten the lesson God intended them to have if the science or 
When people learn that the Bible is 
not a book of science, history, philosophy, etc., but that it is a 


today had been employed. 


Look, or rather volume, of religious books giving the religious 
history of the Jews in the Old Testament with God's efforts to 
ruake his will known to them, and giving the revelation of 
Christianity in the New Testament, then they will find their way 
out of a lot of the fog ef the present day. 

Yours for a sane and intelligent view of the Bible, and Chris- 
tianity, M. Ray Wutsox 

Garrett, Ind. 


Our Latinized Christianity 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: I should like the privilege of enlarging briefly on a 
pregnant phrase used recently by a contributer to the “Christian 


‘ 


“Century.” Speaking of Christianity he calls it “our latinized 
Christianity.” It ts a true characterization and worthy o 
pause, for a real, almost vital transformation has been effected; 
the religion of the New Testament is one thing, Latin Chris- 
tianity is quite another 

inspired men who penned 


Syria is not Europe, the 


scriptures were Syrians. The Jew differed from the 


Jesus and Cesar are not alike, they are widely distinct types 


The Arab of Bagdad and the Britisher of London are not more 
distinct. In his past history and development, in his hope 
and purpose, in his home education and culture, in his civiliza- 
tion and outlook, in his interior spirit and exterior environment 
the Jew stood far apart from the Latin. Religion was pre 
eminently the forte of the Jew, but war, government, jurisprud- 
ence, that of the Latin. The home was the very center of life 
to the Jew, the state to the Latin. Religion to the Latin was 
The Jew construed 


- ° ° wf 
God and man and their relationships through the home and 


a department of state—a mere side issue. 


family, the Latin had a multitude of gods—all servants of the 
state, and has construed Christianity through the state, with it 
government and laws shaping his theology by the laws and 

For the citize! 
of Rome to whom the state was all, to pass over to the stand- 


his church organization by his government 
point of the Jew to whom the home and the synagogue were 
When a student of the New 
Augustine—Latin 


all, was next to an impossibility. 
Testament turns to Tertullian. Cyprian, or 
‘rs—he is conscious of having stepped down to a lower 
he moral and spiritual atmosphere is not that of the 
or epistles, he finds himself on his way to a theory o! 
These fathers 
translated the scriptures, and latinized them. Tertullian was 


. 
one of the earliest to translate, he fixed the nomenclature, 40 


ideals —to a religion of a lower type. 


he was an advocate, as Eusebius says. “accurately acquainted 
Harnack calls him the “founder of west 


vith Roman laws.” 
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ern Christianity” and tells us as “A trained jurist he sought 
to express all religion in legal formulas, and conceived the 
relation of God and man as one of civil law.” “Along,” we 
are further informed, “with the Roman love for substantiality 
and strength, he had the bitter, stern, and harsh temper which 
Plutarch ascribes to the Carthaginians.” And this was the man 
who fixed the terms for the Latin Bible and for Latin theology. 
Coming down to the fourteenth century, let it be noted that 

Wycliffe and the early English reformers, were not acquainted 
with the Greek language. All that they possessed was the 
all that the Latin theology. 
\ugustine loomed bigger than St. Paul or St. John to them. 
When they decided to give the Bible to the English in their 
mother tongue all they had was the Latin version to translate, 
nd all that they had to guide them was the Latin theology. 
ven when later, the Greek language was known, every trans- 

jator comsulted previous versions and was governed in his render- 
ings thereby. Our English Bible is a Latinized Bible. Take for 
example such words as “advocate” instead of helper, “just” 
instead of righteous, “justification” instead of make righteous. 
Calvin and the other reformers were so steeped and dyed and 
saturated in the Latin theology that they utterly failed to get 
the New Testament angle, and passed the same, not improved, 
rendered less Christian, if that be possible, down to us. 

» for centuries we have had the unscriptural doctrine of the 

fall of man in Adam” the debtor and creditor theory of the 
tonement, God punishing the guiltless for the guilty, in a 

the puerilities of a “Latinized Christianity.” 


Bible, they knew was 


Latin 


hat we wish to see, and what is coming and will surely 

sa return to “the simplicity that is in Christ,” a return 

the gospel which Jesus lived and taught, a return to the 
pirit and purpose and method of our Master. 


Spokane, Wash. Mark BASKERVILLE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Pride Goeth Before Destruction * 


NE of the blackest sins in the catalog is pride. I cannot 
QO see that Jesus condemned the so-called sumptuary sins 
as he did pride, formality and hardness of heart. To 

e unbrotherly, to lift oneself above one’s fellows, to browbeat 
.nd be cruel would seem to be the very depth of iniquity. It 
s well to get this slant. Very few people seem to appreciate 
he essential cruelty of pride although more may perceive the 
lly of it. “Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
Proud when a pin prick may kill us? 
specks in a vast universe? 


Proud when we are mere 
Proud when the little we know is 
: nothing to that which we cannot understand? Proud when 
there are so many people superior to ourselves had we but the 
to see it? Proud when we have all the common traits of 
ther mortals—eating—sleeping—being sick—being dependent 

1 ten thousand other people? Proud of a bit of money, a 
scrap of intelligence, a glimmer of art, when only one thing 

nts with God and that is soul? 

Yet there is Uzziah swelling with pride, puffed up with his 
vn vain conceit. The story tells us that his glory was the 
esult of his being “helped.” Thousands of people labored to 
uild his palaces and city walls, tens of thousands drilled to 
form his armies, multitudes contributed to the tax levies. “He 
vas marvelously helped” A truly great man appreciates all the 
orkers who add to his triumphs. Carnegie was big enough 
to say that his success was due to his superintendents. Mc- 
Kinley was great enough to thank his cabinet for much of his 
success. Pershing sings the praises of the doughboys. Har- 
ding lauds the other nations who made the conference on 
sSarmament a conspicuous victory. Edison appreciates all the 
humble men who toil in his laboratories. The Mayos value the 


_—— 


inted . . ont. 28 
. *Lesson for April 23, “Uzziah’s 


Chron. 26:3-5, 16-21. 


Pride and Punishment.” 2 


west- 
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work of their assistants. Hadley speaks of his helpers in the 
faculties of Yale University. Wanamaker knows how the heads 
of his departments have helped him build his great stores. 
james Hill sang the praises of his thousands of workmen on 
his railroad lines. But Uzziah—poor worm—thought that he 
had done it all himself! I wonder if preachers always remem- 
ber to appreciate duly the work of all the many members of the 
churches who make possible their success. 

There was a proud French monarch—and there was a revo- 
lution; there was a vain English king—and an English revolu- 
tion. Pride goeth before a fall. The day came when Uzziah 
overstepped his rights; he assumed to offer the sacrifices in the 
temple. Here, again, the hero-priest appears. While he is 
sfficiating in the temple, Azariah and eighty valiant priests went 
in after him. They withstood the king; they ordered the king 
out of the temple and how pitifully the proud king left! The 
king was angry with the priests, he showed his fierce anger 
as he swung the censer. No doubt he spoke terrible things to 
the priests—but hold—what dramatic thing is this that is hap- 
pening—leprosy—breaking out upon the proud king’s fore. 
head! only a poor, weak, sick man after all; only very, very 
human, after all; not a god, not a superman, just a sick king, 
a dying man, covering his face with his mantle; hiding the 
dreaded spot in his forehead, the broken man passes from sight. 
It is the old story; a thousand times it has been repeated; undue 
pride—then the fall. There goes Cardinal Wolsey sobbing: 
“Had I but served my God with half the energy with which I 
have served my king, he would not have left me naked in mine 
extremity.” There is Benedict Arnold, once the admired, the 
brilliant soldier, the ambitious, dying in an English hovel crys 
ing: “Bring me my American uniform, let me die in it, God 
forgive me for ever wearing another.” : 

Yet it is pride that is ruining half our churches! Several 
years ago I knew a Sunday school class where all the girls came 
from wealthy homes, all save one. One morning those girls 
made fun of the clothes worn by the poorer girl. She left the 
ciass, nothing could induce her to return and her family never 
entered the church again. In the proudest church of an eastern 
city I saw a working girl snubbed by a wealthy woman. The 
rich lady, becoming accustomed to the dim light of the beauti- 
iul church, with a grand flourish pulled her silks from contact 
‘with the cotton clothing of the girl while cuttingly remarking. 
“This is my pew, I pay for it, and I do not want just anybody 
te sit in it.” And this in church!! God forgive us. Burns was 
right, it is “Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless millions 
mourn,” “Jesus, meek and gentle,” sang the quartet; “This is 
my pew,” said the female of the species!! 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 





YALE TALKS 


By CuHar.es R. Brown, LL. D. 





LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 


delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Who Make Ex- 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” 
etc. 


Price, $1.35 plus 8 cents postage. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Pacific School of Relilgion 
Gets a New Library 


Under the new prseident, Rev. Herman 
F. Swartz, D.D., the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, adjacent to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, is making rapid de- 
velopment. A building plan has _ been 
worked out by the president, and the first 
unit in the plan is already assured. A gift 
of $100,000 for a library building has been 
offered by Mr. Charles Holbrook of San 
Francisco, and accepted. A campaign will 
be launched in the near future for other 
buildings and equipment 


Organization That Opposes 
Lord’s Day Alliance 

The Lord’s Day 
through the 


Alliance has been wide- 
country as an 
organization set to the defense of the 
Christian Sabbath. Its efforts have result- 
ed in counter organization. The Anti-blue 
America announces that 
next convention at St. 
in anticipation of legis- 
Missouri this coming 
that the following 
speak before the 
Luther 3urbank, 
Rex Booth Tark- 
Montgomery Flagg and 
Galli-Curci. As some of 
“liberal” organizations that fight 
church standards are free in the use of 
public names, it is not yet certain that all 
of the individuals named above will speak. 


ly advertised 


Law League of 
it will hold _ its 
Louis, June 23-25, 
changes in 
is claimed 
people will 


lative 
year. It 
prominent 
convention : 
Maxim, 


anti-blue 
Hudson 
ington, 
Mme. 


3each, 
James 
Amelita 


these 


Malden High School Will 
Not Dismiss Pupils 

The committee which controls the High 
school at Malden, Mass., has recently 
voted not to pupils to attend 
classes in religious The citi- 
zens of the city have called a mass meet- 
ing to protest the action of the committee. 
The amount of time asked for the purpose 
of religious education is two hours a week, 
days a 


dismiss 
education. 


equivalent of eight school 


It is held by the protesting parents 


or an 
year, 


that this demand is not at all excessive. 


Episcopalians Turn to 
State University 

Bishop Wise has decided that the place 
to go for leaders for church work in Kan- 
sas is to the Kansas youth themselves who 
are now studying in the state university. 
Hence a campaign has been put on to raise 
fifty dollars for the erection of 
an Episcopalian church heuse near the uni- 
It is hoped that each year 
be found who will later 
seminaries of the 
orders. The 


thousand 


versity campus. 
men will 
the theological 
h, and study for holy 


young 


cl 
house will also serve as a social center for 
¢ 


hose students who will go into lay profes- 
sions. 


Anti-Saloon League 
Worker Threatened 


William H. 


the 


Anderson, f New York, 
sus and, at tunes, belligerent 
His efforts in be- 
recent 


courage 
a big idea. 
enforcement in 


le 
advocate of 


half of law years 


have been urftiring. Recently a threaten- 
ing letter was sent him from unknown 
parties purporting to be former soldiers of 
the world war. In this letter he is prom- 
ted assassination in case he does not 
desist from his campaign of law enforce- 
ment. It seems that unknown parties have 
been sending him threatening letters for 
years, but this is the most definite and 
drastic of them. Usually the receipt of 
such a letter by any man in public life 
would be a news story for a metropolitan 
newspaper, but it is significant of the atti- 
tude of the press of New York that only 
one or two papers in the city even men- 
tioned the incident. 


Presbyterians Get Out 
Book by Babson 


The Educational Department of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions re- 
ports the securing of Roger W. Babson 
as the author of a general mission study 
book to be published in the fall of 1922 un- 
der the title, “New Tasks for Old 
Churches.” This will be a study of the 
industrial migrant community as the new 
frontier of the church, and is intended to 
enlist the interest of laymen in home mis- 
sion tasks. The book will cover nine sec- 
tions: Industrial Communities, Making 
Industrial Communities Prosperous, Indus- 
trial Communities and Education, Func- 
tions of the Church in the Industrial Com- 
munity, Industrial Lessons Which Present 
Experience Teaches, Facts the Church and 
Industrial Communities Must Realize, 
Suggested Form of Organization to Make 
the Church More Effective, Possibilities of 
Co-operation in Solving Industrial Prob- 
lems, Stories of Churches in Industrial 
Communities Which Are Pioneering Along 
the Above Lines. It is also announced 
that Dr. John Finley has been secured to 
write a text book for 1923-24 on “Saving 
America Through Her Boys and Girls.” 
The number of people studying home-mis- 
sion text-books in the circle of the Presby- 
terian church is twice this what it 
was last. 


year 


Missionary Leader Will 
Settle in Pastorate 

The United Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety announces with regret the resignation 
of Rev. Abram E, Cory as secretary. Dr. 
Cory in a number of 
big money campaigns in recent years. On 
his return from China as a missionary, he 
launched a movement to secure a fund of 
seven million dollars for Disciples boards. 
This campaign was brought to success and 
the inspiration for a much larger 
campaign among various other commun- 
He was prominently connected with 
World Movement as one 
When the Disciples 
Board of threatened with 
bankruptcy on account of its underwrit- 
ings to the Interchurch World Movement, 
Dr. Cory was once more at the helm, and 
leadership the underwritings 
were secured. He is to settle in a pastor- 
ate, perhaps in North Carolina, where he 


has been prominent 


became 


ions. 
the Interchurch 
of the secretaries. 


Education was 


under his 


may live with his family and give some 
time to literary work. 


Presbyterian amd Reformed 
Churches Will Cooperate 


It is now certain that reformed churches 
holding to the presbyterian form of govern- 
ment will in the future cooperate in their 
work in America. The new organization 
is called the General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Churches it America. The de- 
nominations cooperating in the new move- 
ment are Presbyterian in the U. S. A, 
United Presbyterian, Associate Reform 
Presbyterian, German Reformed, Dutch 
Reformed, the Colored Cumberland Pres- 
byterian and the Presbyterian in the U, § 
Common programs will be followed in the 
prosecution of home and foreign mission 
work and in many types of denominational 
activity. Rev. W. P. Fulton, of Philadel- 


phia, is stated clerk. 


Presbyterians Protest the 
Taunting of Animals 


The Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare of the Presbyterian church is def- 
initely committed to the propaganda for 
the humane treatment of animals. A pro- 
test was recently launched against an ani- 
mal trainer act in New York. Formerly 
the organization issued Ten Humane Con- 
mandments to be used in the Sunday 
schools, but this was objected to on the 
ground that it cheapened the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Old Testament. The 
humane principles are now embodied ina 
creed which is recited by Sunday schools 
and churches. The Board wil put ona 
“Kind-to-Animal Week” April 24-30. 


Illinois Disciples Will Talk 
Over Preacher Problems 

The Northern Illinois Ministerial In- 
stitute will hold its 1922 meeting at Eu- 
reka on the campus of Eureka college, 
May 22-24. The organization includes 
all of Illinois with the exception of that 
portion which is often called “Egypt.” 
The problems that are to be discussed 
this year are pastoral, homiletical, devo- 
tional and administrative. Rev. W. F 
Rothenburger, pastor of First Christian 
church of Springfield, is president of the 
session this year. 


Situation One for 
Comity Experts 

The comity experts have something to 
do in straightening out the question of 
the ecclesiastical relationships of the 
Hungarians of this country. They have 
ninety-two congregations, of which forty- 
five are now in fellowship with the Re 
formed church in the United States. 
Some of the congregations which weft 
Reformed church in the United 
States congregations took up affiliation 
with the Conventus of the Reformed 
church of Hungary. Some Presbyterian 
churches followed suit. More recently 
seven parishes and missions have a& 
cepted the spiritual oversight of an Epis 
copal bishop in line with the Lambets 
proposals for unity. They will contmue 


once 
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however, to call themselves Reformed 
churches. Divided into a number of 
communions, the Hungarian group in 
this country lacks the coherence and the 
sense of fellowship which would come 
with a single ecclesiastical allegiance. 


Fellowship for 
American Service 

In compliance with instructions from 
General Assembly the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions has inaugu- 
rated an enlistment for home mission 
workers similar to that enjoyed by the 
prospective workers in foreign fields. The 
new organization is called the Fellow- 
ship for American service and is already 
at work at Princeton, McCormick, San 
Francisco, Western and Auburn Presby- 
terian seminaries. Though launched by 
the Presbyterian church, the new organi- 
zation will be interdenominational in 
character. Social and religious work in 
urban and rural fields will be studied. Spe- 
cial classes in the study of immigration 
and the industrial question will be 
formed, 


Second Conference 
of Chilean Workers 


It is a little startling to learn that a 
group of missionaries have just finished 
their summer vacation, but understand- 
able when one is told that these mission- 
aries labor in Chili under the southern 
cross. This year some sixty representa- 
tives of the Alliance, Anglican, Baptist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian missions as 
well as various association workers gath- 
ered at El Vergel from February 1 to 8. 
The mornings were given over to Bible 

ly, inspirational topics and the dis- 

ion of missionary topics in open 
The conference divided itself 
nto three groups for Bible study: 
“What Jesus Taught About God,” led 
by I C. S. Braden (Methodist); “Job,” 

y Rev. Earl Davidson (Baptist); 

“Marks of a World Christian,” led 
by Miss F. E. Smith (Presbyterian). El 
Vergel is beautifully located in the coun- 
try. Though accessible to the railroad 
the usual summer recreational features of 
swimming, boating and camping are 
possible. 


lorum 


Disciples Theological Students 
in East Hold Conference 

The Disciples church at Danbury, 
Conn., was host to a meeting of the- 
ological students recently. The Camp- 
bell Club at Yale was invited as well as 
the students at Union Seminary and 
Hartford Seminary. Officers of national 
societies present were Rev. F. W. 
ham, Rev. H. O. Pritchard, and Rev. 
1. Hoover. The minister of the 
irch, W. H. Allen, organized the local 
community to provide hospitality for the 
visitors. Mr. Hoover spoke on “The 
Message and Mission of the Disciples of 
Christ.” Mr. Pritchard. secretary of the 
board of education, spoke on “Building 
a Brotherhood.” He insisted on a larger 
amount of organization among the Dis- 
ciples churches. Mr. Burnham spoke on 
“The Organized Work of the Brother- 
hood.” The discussion that followed in- 
“icated the wide intellectual divergence 
of the students, but was kindly and in- 


3urn- 
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telligent. The conference will be made 
an annual institution and the next ses- 
sion will be held at Yale university. D. A. 
McGavran was made president of the 
new organization. 


American Chinese Are 
Being Evangelized 

Chicago has a_ successful Chinese 
church as do a number of cities on the 
Pacific coast. However, it has been dis- 
covered by a good many local churches 
that the evangelization of the Chinese 
is easily accomplished through the ordi- 
nary fellowship of American churches. 
The orientals enjoy meeting American 
people, and a large Sunday school is 
conducted in Jackson Boulevard Chris- 
tion church of Chicago. Franklin Cir- 
cle Disciples church of Cleveland reports 
that recently nine Chinese young men 
were baptized and received into that 
church. The work of Franklin Circle 
church of Cleveland grows more and 
more cosmopolitan in character. 


Presbyterian Italian 
Workers Will Confer 


The biennial conference concerning 
Presbyterian church work among _ Ital- 
ians will be held at Auburn Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary May 31 and June 
1 and 2. The dining hall and dormitories 
of the seminary will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the guests. More than a hun- 
dred fields are now occupied, and in sev- 
enty-five of these fields churches have 
been organized. The Sunday schools are 
conducted in the English language, and 
an increasing number of Presbyterian 
Italian churches now have services in 
English, The work of Americanizing 
the Italians is proceeding at a hearten- 
ing pace. 


Swedenborgians Will | 
Form a Colony 

The way of the small denomination in 
the large city grows increasingly diff- 
cult, for the formation of church federa- 
tions has in many communities tended 
to better the conditions of the strong de- 
nominations at the expense of the weaker 
ones through the methods employed in 
assigning territory for new churches. 
The Church of the New Jerusalem, the 
Swedenborgians, as they are commonly 
called, have a new project under way 
now which is an interesting effort to 
meet the problem. They have secured 
land at Glen View, a suburb in easy 
reach of Chicago, and on this land will 
build individual homes with some com- 
munal features. A whole block is given 
over to fruit trees for common use. No 
one but a Swedenborgian can buy into 
the protected neighborhood. The idea 
has caught on, and it seems likely that 
a considerable church group will be 
formed out in the country, where chil- 
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dren can have a chance at the air and 
sunshine. This development of a social 
program in a communion of mystics will 
have significance for meditative minds. 


Lake Geneva Program 
Already Under Way 

Some time ago the committee in charge 
of Lake Geneva program met and out- 
lined the plans for the coming year. The 
past season was a success in every way, 
«ven the financial problem having been 
prope. ly Among those secured 
for the study groups for the coming sum- 
mer is Rev. Bert Wilson, secretary of 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
who w.ll teach the mission study book 
called “Building With India.” 


solved. 


Veteran Preacher 
Stricken With Influenza 


Wearing the bronze button of civil war 
service and carrying on with a program 
of public activity that would break many 
a younger man, has made Bishop Fallows 
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Reformed Episcopal church of 
Chicago a man to be noted. His splen- 
did hygienic regimen has com- 
mented on by health magazines. This 
had the influenza and on ac- 
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Young People Hear 
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British 
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sion of the evangelist’s personality and 
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methods: “Evangelist Smith’s methods 
are in sharp contrast to those employed 
by certain others doing a similar work. 
He does not preach a gospel of fear. He 
does not endeavor to frighten people into 
The attention of his audience 
depend upon the volume of 
voice nor catch tricks. In 
other words, he is dignified, forceful, 
logical and convincing. He preaches a 
gospel of love and hope, bringing home 
by marvelous word pictures 


reform. 
not 
sound of his 


does 


his points 
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which only a man of his training ang 
education would be capable of drawing 
\bove all, no man or woman in his audj- 
ence can possibly doubt his absolute sip. 
| hes high purpose.” 


cerity and 


Voting 
on Reunion 

The Evangelical denomination divided 
in 1887 over questions that related 
altogether to matters of administration 
Various efforts have been made to ac. 


Week-day Religious Instruction 


HILE all the sectional meet- 


W ings of the Religious Educa- 

tion Association in Chicago 
March 29 to April 1 were full of inter- 
est, the big audiences gathered for the 
sessions on weekday religious education 
The room in the hotel was 
seated for thirteen hundred people, and 
the sessions the people stood 
the sides of the room. The 
public was admitted, but only the mem- 
bers of the association who had read the 


Congress 


at most of 
up around 


published addresses were allowed to join 
in the discussion. The method of print- 
ing the main speeches in advance allowed 
time of the sessions to be 
three-minute 

took 
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devoted to 


public stenographer 


addresses. \ 

down these 
speeches, and the wheat will be garnered 
the chaff for future issues of Re- 
ligious Education by the faithful secre- 
tary and editor, Dr. Henry F. 

As the question of legality is one of 
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matter of organization for car- 
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local church but carried on 
for the whole community. At Evanston 
[ll., agd at Rochelle, Ill, there is a co- 
operating group of churches. At Gary 
the called “The City System.’ 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn presented the 
“Malden Plan.” At Evanston 
the organization was at first community- 
wide, but it was soon discovered that 
this method of organization was un- 
wieldy, lacked the proper sense of finan- 
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schools for the coming year. 
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mplish union between the Evangelical 
\ssociation, the parent body, and the 
‘nited Evangelical church. These ef- 
have not been successful in the past 
the present time a quiet but very 
ising campaign in behalf of union 
ng carried on. The various confer- 
the United Evangelical church 
oting on the question of reunion 
most favorable results. Already the 
lowing conferences have voted favor- 
Pittsburgh, Central Pennsylvania, 
is, Platte River and Des Moines. 
this good start one may rather 
predict that within a year or 
will be an accomplished 
branches of the denomination 
largely from former German 
rants and they have a background 
Methodist tradition, Peter Alright, the 
nder, being a Methodist early in life. 
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various denominational churches, go to 
the church of their own faith on Indiana 
avenue. Dinner is served in the church 
after the service and an afternoon meet- 
ing is held. As a result of this monthly 
fellowship groups meeting from house to 
house have been formed in Evanston, 
at the University of Chicago and at 
Moody Institute. In some cases these 
groups will be the nuclei of infant 
churches. The spirit of the Quaker group 
is greatly reinforced by the efforts of 
two devoted laymen, professors at the 
University of Chicago, Paul H. Doug- 
las and Garfield V. Cox. 


Religious Forces Insist on 
Conference in Coal Situation 

On the eve of a threatened coal strike, 
two great religious organizations of 
America join in calling upon the opera- 
tors and the miners to adjust their dif- 
ferences. The text of this public demand 
is as follows: “The approach of a seri- 
ous crisis in the coal industry leads the 
social service departments of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council to unite in calling upon the 
operators and miners in the bituminous 
coal fields to settle their differences 
through conference as requested by the 
Secretary of Labor, acting for the Presi- 
dent. We would call attention to the fact 
that the operators and mine workers of 
the central competitive field, which has 
hitherto set the standards for the indus- 
by the terms of their 


try, are bound 


Chicaga. 


Gentlemen: 
account: 
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agreement entered into two years ago 
to meet together in a serious effort to 
avert strife by negotiating a new agree- 
ment. The mere existence of this pledge 
of honor is sufficient to overrule all ob- 
jections to conference. Even if such a 
pledge did not exist, it is inconceivable 
that either of the two parties to the pres- 
ent controversy should deliberately seek 
to destroy the structure of orderly gov- 
ernment within the coal industry, which 
is the fruit of more than twenty years’ 
experience and which is sanctioned by 
the declarations of the churches in favor 
of the method of conference and collec- 
tive agreement. If this structure of 
peaceable and orderly government should 
be broken down, especially at this time 
of widespread industrial depression, it 
would greatly add to the hardships which 
millions of our citizens are already en- 
during, would produce great economic 
waste and confusion and would entail a 
continuing legacy of suspicion and bitter- 
ness. 


Chaplain for 
Speedway Hospital 

The Chicago Church Federation 
been interested for a number of years in 
providing Protestant chaplains for the 
various public institutions of the city. 
Success has attended these efforts and a 
great deal of splendid work has been 
done for invalids at the county hospital 
and the county poor farm and for delin- 
quents at the county jail and the paren- 
A recent extension of this 
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service is the appointment of Rev. John 
A. St. Clair as Protestant representative 
at Speedway hospital, a large military 
hospital on the borders of Chicago. Mr 
St. Clair was a chaplain at Great Lake; 
in the pay of the Lutheran war organi. 
zation. 


Western Growth of 
Federal Council 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett has just re. 
turned to Chicago from a trip to the north. 
west and the Pacific coast in the interest 
of the Federal Council of Churches. He 
spoke in all the leading cities from Minne. 
apolis to Seattle, and down the coast as far 
as San Diego. In several places he deliy- 
ered courses of biblical lectures. He gave 
educational and religious addresses in a 
number of colleges, universities and semi- 
naries. He visited the church federations 
of Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Fresno and Los Ap- 
geles, interpreting the cooperative move- 
ment directed by the Federal Council, and 
holding conferences with many groups 
interested in union work. He preached in 
many pulpits, of all the denominations 
One of the most largely attended and sig- 
nificant meetings of this character was a 
vesper service in the Protestant Episcopal 
cathedral! in San Francisco. In a number 
of cities, such as Minneapolis, Billings, 
Spokane, Stockton, Bakersfield, San Diego 
and Denver, strong currents of sentiment 
favored the immediate organization of 
councils of churches, or federations. Some 
of these have since taken form. 
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As a subscriber to The Christian Century, 
you are entitled to buy books on credit 
from The Christian Century Press 


Do not hesitate to open an account with us. 
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New Books by 
ROGER W. BABSON 


Author of “Religion and Business.” 


Enduring Investments 


This is the leader among Mr. Babson’s recent 
books. His books are a new kind of thing in 
religious literature. This man, who is an expert 
in matters of business and finance, comes for- 
ward to plead that a man’s success is not accord- 
ing to the number of his business customers nor 
the size of his bank account, but according to the 
genuineness of his Christian character. In some 
ways this is an amazing book, and every Chris- 
tian layman and minister should possess it. Some 
of the chapter titles are: ““When Money Ceases 
to Be of Value,’ “Riches Are Not Wrong,” 
“Riches Are Dangerous,” ““Men Versus Goods,” 
Profit Sharing Versus Benevolences,” “‘Society's 
Right to Our Wealth,” ““A Personal Confession.” 
There are several sermons in the last chapter 


($1.50). 
Making Good in Business 


The famous Business Expert here applies a funda- 
mental knowledge of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life. The latest work by the author of “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity” is crammed with the most 
valuable sort of hints and suggestions for the attain- 
ment of a well-balanced, normal, successful, business 
career. ($1.25). 


The Future of the Churches 


Mr. Babson shows in a constructive way how the 
future prosperity and achievement of the church are 
dependent on its ability to enter fully into the mani- 
fold life of the people, and stand as firmly for social 
and civie righteousness as for the meeting and sup- 
plying distinctly spiritual needs. ($1.00). 

Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 
Author of “The Great Illusion.” 


N° ONE is really prepared to face the 

questions which the discussion of 
disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
less he is informed of the economic facts 
underlying such discussion. Norman 
Angell has furnished just this information 
in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vic- 
tory." The argument of the book is that 
from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 
terly futile. Every minister who plans to 
take his part in the coming campaign for 
disarmament should have this volume 
and master its contents. 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Sunday Talks to 
Teachers 


By Helen Wodehouse, D. Phil. 


A book of inspiration for Sunday school teachers. 
Among the chapter titles are: “Guides and Light- 
sringers,” “The Good Day,” “Opportunities,” ‘“Wit- 
nesses,” “The Strength of the Lord.” If you are dis- 
couraged with your teaching task, read this book. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, IIl. 











MOFFATT’S 
Translation of the 
New Testament 


HE author is recognized as one of the most 

distinguished living scholars of the Greek 

new Testament. His transiation is notable 
for its apt usage of words as well as for its orig- 
inality of thought. A new meaning is given to the 
old version which is supplemented and not sup- 
planted. It is the only version which makes use of 
the recent discoveries in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
No Bible student’s library is complete’ without this 
marvelous translation. It will elucidate difficuw 
passages and call forth expressions of surprise, de- 
light and gratitude. Its every phrase is a new text 
for the preacher and a new idea for the Christian 
layman. 


Pocket edition, thin paper, $1.50. 
New pocket edition, India paper, leather 
stamp, cloth, round corners, gilt edges, $1.75. 


Bound in leather, $2.50. Divinity Circuit, $3.50 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


























Two Constructive Books 


on Religion | JUST FROM THE PRESS 
The Creative Christ: 


That Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever means that he is the Man of the 
ages. And, if so, then he is the Man for every 
There is in him that which can appeal to 
and satisfy the thoughts and hopes and aspira- 
tions of every period of human experience. 
That Jesus Christ is always the same does not, 
therefore, mean that he can always be appre- 
hended in the same way, or that his value and 
meaning for human life can always be under- 
stood and expressed in the same terms. His 
greatness eludes any complete human under- 
standing. The best that any age can do is to 
make him real for that age, and then to hand on 
to new ages the ever recurring task of under- 
standing him anew, as human life changes and 
as new problems call for solutions. 


age. 


There are two false attitudes toward the thought 
of the past. One such is to regard that thought 
as a finality beyond which we cannot go. But 
that is to be untrue to the lesson which the past 
itself has to teach, the lesson taught us by men 
who were thinkers for their own time, and who 
dared to follow thought into untrodden fields. 


Creative Christianity: 


The author terms this “A study of the genius of 
the Christian faith." “To everyone who seeks 
to hold this faith intelligently,” he says, “and 
to communicate it to the minds and consciences 
of others this task of ours must present itself as 
permanently imperative, and the present junc- 
ture in human affairs makes the time particu- 
larly opportune. For the work of reconstituting 
the essential order of human life, now pressing 
so hard on the human power of initiative on a 
vast scale among many peoples, is bound to pro- 
duce a profound effect on the religious life of 
men everywhere.” 


Periodically, he holds, the organizing genius of 
the Christian faith must manifest itself in the re- 
shaping of the forms of conduct, of the political 











By Edward S. Drown, 


Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


And the other false attitude is to disregard the 
past, and to try to do our own thinking inde- 
pendently of what has been thought before. 
But that again is to lose the lesson that history 
has to teach, it is to fail to benefit by the experi- 
ence of mankind. If we are to understand the 
present, we must know the past, know it as a 
living thing, and from its life we shall learn the 
lessons for our life today. We shall be true to 
the Christian thought of the past if we try to 
make Christ real for ourselves. 


Such is the argument of this book. And further, 
the author says, our problem is the social prob- 
lem, the ethical problem, and he asks and aids 
in answering such questions as these: How shall 
society be built on the foundation of righteous- 
ness, justice, and love? How shall the indi- 
vidual, every individual, find his own freedom 
in a right and just relation to his fellows, a 
relation that shall express and maintain the 
rights and freedom of all? How shall the 
State, the Nation, be so constituted as to main- 
tain the rights and duties, political and indus- 
trial, of all its members? 


By Professor George Cross, 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


affairs, of the popular philosophy and of the 
spirit of reverence current among any people. 
That which seemed at one time indispensable to 
the religious life has to be set aside in the inter- 
est of that very life and other forms more truly 
representative of that people's later faith and 
more adequate to the fulfillment of its newer 
aims must take their place. 


“Creative Christianity” is a contribution toward 
reshaping the inherited forms in which our Pro- 
testantism has expressed its inner life for us so 
that the coming generation nurtured under the 
changed spiritual tendencies current today may 
have a form of Christianity better fitted to its 
needs. 


Price of each of these books $1.50, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Fundamentals of Christianity 


By HENRY C. VEDDER 
Professor of Church History, Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 

The answer in detail that this book attempts 
to give to the question “What is Christianity?” 
is based upon three convictions: (1) that 
man’s apprehension of the character of God 
has not stood still but has grown with his 
growth (2) that the highest forms of this pro- 
gressive knowledge of God are found in the 
Old and New Testament literature and cul- 
minate in the words of Jesus as preserved in 
the Gospels (3) that the teaching of Jesus is, 
therefore, the standard by which all other 
teaching claiming to be Christian must be com- 
pared and, in case of conflict, rejected. It is 
the main object of this book to convince its 
readers that the parting of the ways has been 
reached with the Historical Christianity based 
on Paul as its authority which still has such 
wide vogue and that the future belongs to a 
Christianity that will determine its doctrines, 
program and methods on the authority of 
Jesus alone. 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















Preaching and 
Paganism 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 


were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 
under the auspices of Yale University. In this 
book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 
ence.” 


Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





The Promise of 
His Coming 


An Historical Interpretation 
of the Idea of the 
Second Advent 


OQ 
By CHESTER McCOWN, Ph. D. 


Professor of New Testament Religion, Pacific 


School of Religion. 
O O 
R. McCOWN argues that we cannot 


continue to maintain a doctrine (as 
men do the buttons on their coat sleeves) 
because it was once useful. But he character- 
izes as dangerous presumption the confession of 
complete indifference to the Second Advent 
made by so many clergymen and laymen. 


His deep respect for Scripture compelled 
him to believe that the Second Advent could 
never have played so important a role in the 
early church, and in the thought of Paul and 
Jesus, except for the presence of values that 
should be an indispensable part of Christian 
thinking and feeling in every age. 


Not as a controversialist out for a parti- 


san vctory in the feud between pre- and 
post-millennialists, but as a reporter, he here sets 
down the rich discoveries that have rewarded his 
search for this overlooked treasure. 


Price of book, $2.00. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 














Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. ““The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


























Learn Play Writing 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, Editor of THE DRAMA (for- 
merly of the University of Chicago), assisted by famous Playwrights, Critics, Actors and 


Producers. 


This Professional Course is offered to a limited number of ambitious people. Here is an un- 
usual opportunity to take a personalized Course in Play Writing, which is carefully super- 


vised by recognized authorities of the Drama. 


Personal Attention 


The Course is so highly personalized that each 
member of the class receives individual instruc- 
tion. It is not a ‘reading’ course, but a practical, 
direct contact, developing the individual's own 
powers, not attempting to lead him along any cut- 
and-dried plan. Not one form letter is used in 
discussion of your plays or plots. Each piece of 
creative work receives its separate personal atten- 
tion. 


Your work will receive the individual attention 
of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will not be 
generalizations, but will be directed at your 
specific needs. He will dissect your plot, your 
characters, and your dialogue, and give you def- 
inite, constructive criticism and help. 


Results the Aim 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward 
completion of plays for professional production 
and not toward mere amateurish effort. You 
will be taken step by step through study courses, 
books, practice plays, criticisms, etc., from the 
simplest rudiments up to the actual completion 
of plays. 

The course covers from six months to a year. 
You may decide that for yourself. Several busy 
professional people are doing the work in their 
spare time. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 


If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE 
DRAMA, it will receive a reading by managers. 
Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley 
with the idea of production in mind, and plays 
of real merit will be brought to the attention of 
Producers. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors 
rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, The Lion and the Mouse 


Department of Instruction, (attention of Mr. Hinckley), 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
589 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information regarding your personalized course in Play W riting. 


and many others have earned many thousands 
of dollars. The income from The Bat is said to 
be more than $6,000 a week. If you have ideas 
and imagination, the practical dramatic tech- 
nique and honest and helpful criticism of this 
Course should enable you to write a successful 
play. 

You will be taught how the public taste in plays 
changes, as to subject matter and its devel- 
opment. Through his broad study and experi- 
ence, Mr. Hinckley knows what to stress and 
what to avoid. He can train you to sense the 


changing demands of the Managers and the 
Public. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a maga- 
zine of ideas, you may have a reason for writing 
plays, which you consider of as much importance 
as fame or money—the wish to bring the truth 
about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is more es- 
sential to the thoughtful play than to those of a 
lighter variety, for there must be no trace of di- 
dacticism or preaching. Your Play must present 
your opinions in such an attractive and skillful 
manner that the audience will be held spellbound 
by its dramatic power, and absorb your ideas 
without effort. The Course in Play Writing will 
teach you how to reach people effectively and 
forcefully. 


Limited Enrollment 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, 
since the work is so highly personalized. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete in- 
formation at once. The low cost of enrollment, 
together with the details of the instructions, will 
please you. You will see how different this is 
from ordinary courses. Insure your place in the 
class. Send in the Coupon. 


Complete 
information 


sent to you 
if you mail the 
Coupon now. 


The Christian Century. 
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